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The Flower-Fed Buffaloes 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 


HE flower-fed buffaloes of the spring 
; In the days of long ago, 
Ne iain es Ranged where the locomotives sing 
y And the prairie flowers lie low; 
The tossing, blooming, perfumed grass 
WA : Is swept away by the wheat, 
Z aii N y BS in and ee and wheels spin by 
i In the spring that still is sweet. 
But the flower-fed buffaloes of the spring 
Left us long ago. 
They gore no more, they bellow no more, 
They trundle around the hills no more: 
With the Blackfeet lying low, 
With the Pawnees lying low. 


From “The Saturday Review of Literature” 
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Each new theory was more terrible than the one before. My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth 


Idlers in Paradise 


Rancho La Galera, 
Santa Barbara County, 
August 20th, 18— 


EAR HUGH: 

I believe it 

was “nomin- 
:ated in the bond” that 
I should write you 
inote every other day, 
just to keep your men- 
ttal image of me clear 


A thrilling camping-out story of rodeo, ranch 

and mountain-climbing, written when this fa- 

mous author was the age of our oldest Girl 
Scouts 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


because I found | it 
not,” exclaimed Ruth, 
giving her sisterly sup- 
port. 

“It should be 
‘nought’ to rhyme with 
‘sought’, and that’s 
just what you would 
find it,” said Harry, 
who hates ranch life. 

“Why, Kate,” said 
Dolly, “you know Jack 


zand distinct, but that proposed our making 
once, ani every; two Ilustrations by Agnes C. Lehman him a visit, if Mrs. 
weeks I should send 


wou a bona fide letter 

—one of the real old-fashioned sort, thick enough for five 
sttamps and also “worth the money !”— (That was a cruel 
pohrase, Hugh—to be embodied in a farewell talk, too!) 

Well, since the last note was dispatched I have met with 
a. veritable Simon-pure adventure, thrilling enough for a 
yellow cover. To begin with, we were seated at the tea- 
table a few days after our arrival in Santa Barbara. The 
diay had been warm, and we had made eleven formal calls, 
h:aving been driven in what Ruth calls, “a beastly ’bus” ; 
therefore we were a trifle depressed. 

“Dolly,” said I, “I am tired of the irksomeness of herd- 
img with uninteresting fellow mortals. Can’t we escape 
from civilization to some more or less distant ranch and 
yeegetate a while?” 

“That is the thing I long have sought, and mourned 


Douglas would chap- 

eron us, but I had no 
idea you would enjoy ‘roughing it’! Do you think it’s too 
hard a trip?” 

“Hard! We spurn the word,” cried Ruth. 

“How far is it?” I asked. 

“Oh, forty-five or fifty miles.” 

“Not counting the rocks you go over and the ‘thank-you- 
ma’ams’ you go into”, interpolated Harry. “It’s about 
sixty miles, if you reckon those.” 

“Its a rough road,” confessed Dolly, “but after you 
get there! And we needn’t go through in one day.” 

“Oh, no,” said Harry, encouragingly, “many ladies go 
half-way, stay over-night, and then come back rather than 
try the other half.” 

“This is not history, Kate; it is fiction,” remarked Dolly. 

Oh, I don’t mind him—he simply kindles my imagina- 
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tion. I want to go more than ever, and through in one 
day, too. When can we go, what is the name of the ranch 
and who, by the way, is Jack?” 

“Jack is Mr. John Peters, who came out here from 
Washington a year or two ago.” 

“John Peters!” I ejaculated. (You can imagine my 
astonishment.) “Is he in this part of the country? Why, 
he is an old friend of my husband’s, and 1 know him as 
well as if I had met him! How jolly! Of course he'll 
take us in!” 

“Yes,” said Dolly, with a divine blush, “I think he 
would take us in, even if he were not an old friend of 
your husband’s!!!” 

(Her tone was so peculiar that I can only indicate it on 
paper by three exclamation points, and even then it does 
not look right.) 

I scanned her face so searchingly that after a moment's 
reflection she extended a 
very pretty left hand, 
which bore a sparkling 
diamond about the size 
that Jack Peters, in love, 
might be expected to buy. 

“Tt is not announced,” 
she said, looking into the 
cream jug shyly, 

“but I intended to 
tell you soon.” 

Ruth and I were 
speechless for sev- 
eral seconds, but 
finally recovered and 
straightway made 
ready for our jour- 
ney, which is now 
an accomplished 
fact. 

There are lemon 
orchards here and a 
grove of the finest 
and oldest olive 
trees in the State; 
but, excepting these, 
there is nothing 
cultivated, as the land 
is all given over to the 
cattle for grazing. It 
is a most beautiful spot; 
as lonely and quiet as if 
it had been left unvisited 
since creation. When we 
drove up to it, the day of 
our arrival, I thought I 
had never looked on such 
a picturesque landscape. 
We had intended, out of spite to Harry, to come through 
from Santa Barbara in one day; but about five o’clock in 
the afternoon Dolly developed a headache, which threw 
her adoring lover into a spasm of acute anxiety, and we 
concluded to stop all night at the Nipomo ranch, where 
we had friends. This we accordingly did—rising at six 
o’clock next morning and reaching our destination at nine. 

As we neared the outer gate, two miles from the ranch- 
house, we found an immense squad of horses, mules, cows 
and calves drawn up in battle array, to welcome the 
master, apparently, as their noses were all thrust over the 
top rail; and, stationed just inside the gate, the three 
splendid dogs—“Luke”, a great greyhound, “Dominic”, a 
brown setter, and “Azabache”, a superb black fellow, half 
mastiff and half hound, while “Laddie”, the Scotch collie, 
came bounding down the road a little belated. After mak- 


“Never mind, his rifle is old, at all events,’ 
said Jack, grimly 
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ing our way through this crowd of tenantry we kept on 
up the road and the ranch-house soon appeared in view. 
We felt as fresh as possible, so we brushed off the dust 
and sat down on the veranda for a half-hour’s rest before 
getting on our habits to ride to the rodeo-ground, for it 
was this rodeo that we had specially hurried from town 
to see. 

We had no very exciting anticipations, as Jack had 
told us it would be a very tame spectacle in comparison 
with those held in the olden times. Those were, of course, 
great affairs and occurred in spring, but this was to be 
merely a rodeo of all the cattle on the ranch, not for the 
usual purpose of separating the herds and branding the 
calves, but to part out the fat from the lean kine for a 
grand cattle sale. It proved to be exciting enough for us, 
however, as we had never seen anything at all like it. 

Our two vaqueros, Julian and Pancho, were accompanied 

from the “Nipomo” 
by -two “extras” 
—one of them a 
scapegrace son of 
an old Mexican 
ranchero of high 
degree and many 
acres; the other 
Juan Capistrano, a 
noted Indian va- 
quero, quite famous 
as the slayer of the 
wildest bull ever 
known in this part 
of the country. 
After four hours of 
excitingsport, during 
which we even prac- 
tised throwing the 
“reata” atvery tame cows 
held very still by the va- 
queros, we retired to 
some sycamore trees near 
the rodeo-ground and 
lunched off dried bread 
and olives, while the 
Spaniards drank copious- 
ly of “aguardiente” ‘and 
ate jerked beef to in- 
crease their thirst. Their 
spirits rose perceptibly 
after this repast, and 
they essayed feats of horsemanship, 
those of Juan Capistrano being 
simply blood-curdling. 

Now I thought it must be my 
fancy, but it seemed as if this same 
Juan looked unon me with greater 
approbation than was necessary, considering his station in 
life, and I could not avoid noticing that he glanced in 
my direction for applause immediately after performing 
his various feats of skill. Jack, too, spoke of it laughingly 
as we rode home, remarking that Juan was a curious char- 
acter, one of the most daring vaqueros in Southern Cali- 
tornia; not above horse-thieving and a lawless fellow gen- 
erally, but invaluable in his place. 

After supper we gathered on the verandah and I sang 
a dozen Spanish songs at Jack’s request, but desisted in 
some embarrassment at finding that the four vaqueros were 
gathered in a clump just round the corner of the house 
behind an oleander tree. 

The ranch-house is built in the usual style, all the 
rooms opening on the verandah, but a second adobe joins 

(Continued on page 34) 


Lucky Penny 


Installment two in which the mysterious 
human wail is explained—-yet not ex- 
plained 
By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


Illustrations by the author 
So far in this story 


HE Chipmunks were a lively Girl Scout patrol 

of the Holly Troop of which Penelope Staf- 
ford was a member. ‘The girls called her 

“Lucky Penny” because they adored her and because 

the original things she was always doing seemed to come 

out right. When Penny suggested something, they 
usually followed her lead. Early May Day morning, 

Babs, youngest Chipmunk, carried out to the letter 

Penny’s casual suggestion that if she would go out at 

sunrise and bathe her face in hawthorne dew, she would 
be as “beautiful as the day ever after.” Penny, finding 
her a little later muddy and tear-stained, comforted her 
and led her off to deliver May baskets with the rest of 
the patrol. Penny suggested that the girls leave a 
basket for the crochety old lady who lived at the top 
of the hill. The girls replied that the old lady died 
weeks before when Penny was away. Penny insisted 
that this could not be true and started off, the girls 
tagging along. When they arrived at the house, the 
girls were so certain it was haunted that they refused 
to go further. Penny bravely started forward, however, 
lher quick mind at:once working upon the problem of 
Ihow to make the house safe from prowlers. Babs and 
ttwo others were the only ones to follow her into the hall 
of the strange, richly furnished house. As they stopped 
aghast, a wailing cry broke the silence. What was it? 
TV ho was it? 
II 

There was no need of telling the Chipmunks to listen. 
T hey were glued to the floor in a tense silence. 

“Its the ghost!” whispered Nan. 

“Perhaps we'd better get out, Penny,” said 
“Wt might be a drunken tramp that’s got in.” 

But Penny was not there; she had tiptoed quickly to 
thie door of the room in question. After a moment of in- 
decision the other two followed and stood looking over 
he:r shoulder into the dim library. The shades were pulled 
pairt way down, and the elm boughs close outside darkened 
the windows, so that it was hard to see anything clearly 
in the room at first. ‘There was the tall old black marble 
maintel, with the Eastern carved images upon it, and the 
lacequered tea-poys in the corner, and the stiff high chairs, 
andl the dark portraits of long-gone ancestors, and rank 
oy rank of dusty books. On the satin-covered sofa lay a 
byliky package, faintly white. As the girls peered about 
the room, this package was suddenly vigorously agitated, 
and! from it rose—this time not a wail, but a lusty roar 
of rrage. At that, Penny sprang forward and in a second 
was: bending above the sofa. 

“Oh, come here! Oh, you adorable, hungry, little 
ghost!” 

Fior there lay, tightly pinioned in a blanket, a small per- 
son sof perhaps a year old—a person whose wisps of amber 
colyrred hair curled delicately in small soft rings, whose 
broswn eyes were at that moment squeezed tightly shut, 
anq whose normally rose-bud mouth was at present squared 
for at fresh howl. 


Elinor. 


The girls bent 
closer in the 
: dim room 
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“A foundling baby!” said Nan, when she had somewhat 
recovered from her surprise. 

“Oh, the darling! Who could leaye such a cunning 
one in an empty house—why, it’s just the same as murder!” 
Elinor said soberly. 

Penny had gathered up the child in a business-like man- 
ner, and sat with it in her arms, its small inquiring face 
peeping over her shoulder, tears from its arrested weeping 
still in its wide eyes. 

“Probably didn’t know the house was empty any more 
than I did,” said Penny. “Hunt around for a note; there 
always is one.” 

“How many deserted infants have you found, may I 
ask?” inquired Nan. “You sound like an old hand.” 

“There always is, in books, I mean,” said Penny. “And 
if all this isn’t muchly like a book, then my name’s 
Ebenezer. Holloa—here the thing is, right under my 
own hand.” 

And she withdrew one arm from the folds of the 
blanket, holding a bit of paper. The girls bent closer in 
the dimness of the still old room, to read. 

“Her name is May. She is a year old to-day. She is 
so precious to me that you must know only bitter necessity 
makes me give her up. Please, in mercy, keep her and do 
not send her to an institution. . .” 

The note was written hastily in pencil—possibly in the 
darkness of gathering night, for the last lines ran crookedly 
astray. Penny sat reading and re-reading the message, 
when the baby suddenly lurched forward and caught at 
something—then sat up again, both hands full of may- 
flowers, flashing a triumphant look from the starry sweet- 
ness to Penny’s face and back again. 

“So you've found your May basket, have you, little 
Queen of the May?” said Penny, “I believe it was meant 
for you, all the time; certainly the fairies must have sent 
me here. ' 
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“Oh, think of it—if you'd listened to us and hadn't 
come!” Nan cried. “That poor little thing just sobbing 
and starving to death here all alone!” 

“She'll starve yet, if we don’t hurry up,” Penny said. 
“Come along!” 

At the hall door they were met by the other Chipmunks, 
grave of face. 5 

“We were just coming to look for you,” said 
Emmodean. “We were afraid something had really hap- 
pened.” 

“Here’s what happened!” Penny smiled, holding up 
the wriggling and radiant May, who was so charmed at 
finding herself among human beings again that her hunger 
was momentarily forgotten. The Chipmunks were 
stricken speechless. It was Babs who first found voice. 

“Oh, you lucky Penny! I suppose you’re just going to 
keep her. Why can’t J ever find babies, or anything?” 

“You all talk as if I found one a day,” said Penny. “I 
don’t know whether I can keep her. I suppose it’s not all as 
simple as it seems. Here, we'll have to take turns lugging 
her; she may look like a fairy but she doesn’t feel like one!” 

There was no doubt, from the first, that the foundling 
was to belong to Penny—certainly for the present. To 
begin with, Penny had discovered her, in a place where 
no one else would have thought of going. Also, Penny 
lived with a grandmother who adored her and would 
have let her bring home a stray elephant, if need be, with 
no question. The others doubted their parents’ willing- 
ness,—“‘and she mustn’t go to an asylum,” Penny declared 
stoutly. “It was her mother’s dying wish, that she 
shouldn’t, you know.” 

“How do you know she was dying?” the other Chip- 
munks demanded. 

“Oh, they always are,” Penny stated. 

“Tn books, I suppose,” Nan said. 

Penny did not wear the Child Nurse Badge for nothing. 
From the very first, when she appeased May’s ravenous 
hunger with just the right amount of just the right cereal 
and milk and zweibach (hastily procured from Mr. Baxter- 
the-baker) she seemed to know just what to do. To be 
sure, there was no way of telling 
how late into the night she lay read- 
ing Dr. Holt’s excellent work, and 
that section of the Girl Scout Hand- 
book which devotes itself to Child 
Care. The Chipmunks were quite 
right about Penny’s grandmother 
not minding. The old lady—who 
was very old—merely put on 
her spectacles and said, “How 
nice, dear,” as if Penny had 
brought her a new book from 
the library. 

Penny got down her own 
old crib from the attic and 
painted it white; also her 
rather ramshackle go-cart, 
which she decorated in a 
gay color-scheme of blue S 
body and red wheels. All 
this went on while May, 
somewhat hanging over the 
edges of an inadequate 
clothes basket, took a much 
needed nap. Of course various 
members of Holly Troop hap- 
pened in during the course of this 

eventful May Day—which was for- 
tunately a Saturday. 

“Whatever'll you do when there’s 
school?” inquired Emmadean, always 


“Were the Brownies”, 
they sang together 


practical and ready with definite questions. 

Penny, upside-down, painting the running-gear of the 
go-cart, was not perturbed. 

“Get up at peep of dawn and have the young lady’s 
bath et cetera done before school. Its just a matter of 
shifting her schedule a bit. Matilda isn’t much good, but 
she can mind May till I come back.” 

Matilda was a small and stupid kitchen-person, who 
had been rapturously peering in at door cracks ever since 
May’s arrival. 

“TIL tell you what Babs said explosively. “I could 
pretend I had a terrible accident or something, so I'd 
never have to go to school; then Z could come and secretly 
take care of the babe.” 

“Helpful as ever, Babs my dear,” said Penny cheerfully. 
“Thank you just the same.” 

“But seriously,” Emmadean broke in, “are you really 
going to keep her?” 

(The Chipmunks had been quite right in thinking their 
own families had no welcome for the foundling. The 
elders even doubted Penny’s wisdom in keeping her.) 

“Of course I am,” said Penny. “Imagine sending her 
to some asylum, to wear a striped apron and eat mush !” 

As if in horrified protest at the very notion, May awoke 
suddenly, started to cry, then immediately decided to 
smilé on seeing her friends around her. She sat herself 
up in the basket, and grasping its edges with both hands 
she gazed benignly up at the delighted Chipmunks. Then, 
bouncing vigorously on the improvised mattress, she 
shouted amiably: “Dup! Dup!” 

“She means she wants to get up,” translated Penny, 
who had already grasped her charge’s limited vocabulary. 
“You do it; I’m too painty.” 

Three joyful Chipmunks fell at once upon the baby— 
which might have frightened a more timid child—but the 
dauntless May crowed with glee, and, her hands firmly 
clutching the hair of Nan, who had captured her, she 
smiled around triumphantly. 

“She’s a good sport,” Nan said. “She ought to be 
troop mascot and come to all our troop meetings.” 

“With a bow of red ribbon 
| around her neck, I suppose,” Penny 
observed. “Nay, nay. She’s an in- 
fant Brownie, and she’s Queen of 

the May.” 
“May-May,” echoed the subject 
| of the conversation, nodding com- 
placently, and bouncing about in 

Nan’s arms. 
“Pd have you know she’s 

-, brainy, too,” Penny informed 
Jf her listeners. “She under- 
stands all that is said to or 
about her.” 

And, no longer able to 

resist giving the intellectual 
child a kiss, Penny did so—thereby 
leaving a decorative smudge of 
blue on May’s forehead from her 
own indigo painted nose. 
_ Crib and carriage dried in due 
time, and Penny, with great satis- 
faction, tucked May up in the one 
or aired her in the other. Each day 
after school Matilda had fresh 
tales to tell of May’s goodness, her 
jolliness, and her brightness. 

“Sleep! Why, she jest lays an’ 
sleeps,an’meslammin’ pots an’ drop- 
pin’ dishes an’ bangin’ brooms all 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“Oh, well,” and Nancy dimpled, “I was voted the prettiest freshman” 


ROM the vestibule of 
the slackening train, 
Nancy Briggs’s eyes 


found her father who was 
in earnest conversation with 
a young man, and her curi- 
osity as to his identity was 
lost in thankfulness that 
there was time for a last dab 
of powder on her short, im- 
pertinent nose. Meeting her 
father’s eyes over the top of 
her vanity mirror, she waved 
her powder puff to whom it 
might concern and blithely 
descended the steps. Amaze- 
ment and displeasure raced 
swiftly acros Mr. Briggs’s 
features and with his head he gestured his unmistakable 
desire for her to go to the waiting car. 

Nancy went, half-amused, half-angry, feeling like a 
child who has been banished from mature society, and 
when Mr. ‘Briggs joined her, she was behind the wheel. 

“Hello, Nancy!” 

He climbed in beside her and, bending her head for- 
ward, he kissed the back of her neck, before starting. 
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Dad’s B | 
a 
ad S OY daughter who has been away 


This story will show you why, in our 
What-I-Wish-in-my-Magazine Contest, 
Maud Mary Brown was voted one of 
“The American Girl’s’’ most popular 
short story writers 
By MAUD MARY BROWN 


Illustrations by Douglas Ryan 


“That,” she observed, “is 


hearty caress for your 


nearly a year. Afraid of 
germs, dad?” 

“It is the only place I 
could see that looked safe. 
Why not wear a ‘fresh 
paint’ placard, Nancy?” 

“My, but you've grown 
rude, dad!” she retorted. 

On their way through the 
city and up into the hills 
where the Briggs’s farm 
lay, Nancy told her father 
about the house party where 
she had been since college 
closed, but she was scarcely 
comfortable under his occasional scrutiny and she was 
glad when they reached home and she felt her mother’s 
arms about her. 

At supper, 
airing. 

“Mums,” she leaned across the table and spoke con- 
fidentially, excluding her father, “politics must be con- 
taminating dad; you should see the company he keeps.” 


she took her grievance out for an 
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She straightened and looked at him, mischief and malice 
shooting out of her long, gray eyes. 

“It was so considerate of you not to present him,” she 
said sweetly. 

“My consideration was all for him, Nancy,” he coun- 
tered. 

“Yes?”—Nancy drawled, managing to make the in- 
nocent word insulting. 

“You see, he was speaking of the lack of breeding of the 
American girl and he pointed to one powdering her nose 
in public as an illustration. Naturally he would have been 
embarrassed if 1 had brought that girl up and said, ‘Meet 
my daughter!’ ” 

“Naturally. And who is the brute?” 

“Philip Ross, Harvard man and Oxford scholar and, I 
hope,” he added, “Harchester’s next high school principal.” 

“Oxford,” Nancy speculated ; “isn’t that the place where 
they make the shoes we wore before we got into pumps?” 

“They certainly do a lot for you at college,” comment- 
ed her father. Then, swiftly, “What do you know about 
the Einstein theory?” 

“Einstein,” echoed Nancy; “the tailor on West Street? 
I didn’t know he had a theory.” 

“Or the Fascisti ?” 

“Whar is this—an intelligence test?” 

“Its lucky for you it isn’t, my dear.” 

“Oh, well!’ And Nancy dimpled. “My brain may 
be inferior, but I was voted the prettiest freshman and that 
maintains the average.” 

“Handsome is as handsome does.” 

“You don’t do me justice, dad.” 

“You are too old; justice would consist in taking you 
to the bathroom and washing your face.” 

Nancy laughed, undaunted, and rose. “If you will ex- 
cuse me... I want to get the view before sunset and 

“tell the horses I’m 
home.” 

In passing back of 
her father’s chair, 
she bent to his ear. 
“I know something 
about Einstein's 
theory,” she whis- 
pered, “and more 
about the Fascisti. 
You might pass the 
word along to your 
expatriated friend.” 

“That,” observed 
Mr. Briggs when he 
and his wife were 
alone, “is what it 
cost us over a thou- 
sand dollars last 
year to produce.” 

“Her flippancy 
doesn’t worry me, 
father; it is a species 
of protective color- 
ing.” 

He smiled dubi- 
ously. “Theres a 
lot of protective 
coloring about her,” 
he admitted. 

“I know. But 
otherwise, look at 
her, David. Uncon- 

fined waist, flat 
heels, deep chest. 
Not much like my 
generation, is she? 


“No credit to them,” he grumbled; “it’s the fashion.” 

“Never mind Nancy now; what about the political 
conference?” 

“The fight is on and the result doubtful.” 

“You've got to win the senatorship,?” she declared. 
“This country was settled by our forebears who respected 
and defended the law and we can’t turn it over to men 
like Janeway who believe that the law is a joke and that 
personal privilege ranks higher.” 

“Janeway,” he mused, “has money and no scruples.” 

“Mauch good his money will do him,” his wife returned 
loyally. 

“They think I ought to canvass the county, but how 
can I with haying upon us? A farmer ought to keep 
clear of politics, mother.” 

“There'll be a way; don’t you worry’ about haying, 
father.” And she rose and began to clear the table. 

Nancy was in bed when she and her mother had their 
first intimate talk. “It’s heavenly to be home, mums. 
The Carpenters are welcome to their villa by the sea. 
Mums!’’—in a different voice, “I think dad really meant 
to be cross.” 

“T almost was myself, Nancy.” 

Nancy sat up. “Well, why?” she demanded. 

“We have a prejudice against hand-painted faces.” 

“Now, mother! All the girls do it,” Nancy defended 
herself. 

“Of course if you have no individuality—” 

“Please, mums! Not to-night.” 

“I won’t speak of it again, Nancy. 
want to hear?” 

“About the farm, please.” 

“Well, it is haying time and we have only Mike to 
help and your father should be elsewhere.” 

“It is a shame,” brooded Nancy, “that I wasn’t a boy.” 

“We hope,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Briggs, 
“that he is going to 
be a state senator.” 

“I was so thrilled 
when you wrote me! 
Is that what’s 
troubling him? Are 
they heckling him, 
mums?” 

“Theyre doing 
everything. His 
fight against the il- 
legal liquor traffic 
has made him many 
enemies. They are 

‘hinting at misappli- 
cation of the Weaver 
Trust Fund now. 
That has hurt him 
most. Be kind to 
him, honey.” 

“I certainly will, 
mums.” 

Her mother gone, 
Nancy slipped down 
into bed to think. 
She had so antici- 
pated coming home. 
She loved the farm 
which had been in 
the Briggs family 
for three genera- 
tions; she loved the 
rambling white 
house, out of sight 
of any other habita- 
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tion; she loved the peace and permanence and dignity of 
it all. But this plotting against her patient, wise and 
scholarly father marred her joy. She understood now the 
hints she had read in the Harchester paper—hints too 
adroitly handled to be branded: libel. 

“Oh, I should have been a boy!” she grieved. 

And below stairs, her father was echoing that thought. 

“We should begin cutting on the twenty-acre meadow,” 
Mr. Briggs observed at break- 
fast, “but I have to go to 
town.” 

“Politics?” queried Nancy, 
and when he nodded,—‘‘Dad,” 
she began, “why don’t you get 
on the offensive with this gang 
and keep them too busy de- 
fending themselves to do any 
attacking? Thats our tech- 
nique in basket-ball.” 

“Im not engaged in a col- 
lege game,” he smiled, “but a 
political campaign.” 

“To my feeble intellect,” re- 
torted Nancy, “they seem much 
the same.” 

She followed him when he 
left the house. “Dad,” she 
said, flushing, “being only a 
girl, I can’t help much, but I’ll 
give you this just as a sign that 
I'd like to.” 

She turned and fled and, 
looking down at his hand, he 
saw her vanity case. He slipped 
it into his pocket, his face re- 
laxing. 

When he had gone, Nancy 
stalked into the kitchen. “Mums,” she said, “Mike and 
I are going to begin haying; I spoke to him before break- 
fast.” 

“Nonsense, Nancy! Your father would be scandalized.” 

“At college I rank high in athletics and you like it. 
Why shouldn’t I use some of my muscle and skill in 
driving Harry and Dan whom I love and, incidentally, 
mowing some hay?” 

“The cases aren’t parallel.” ; 

“My training is useless, mums, unless it prepares me 
for an emergency. Thats what our director tells us— 
that it isn’t only fun—it’s making ourselves fit for any 
circumstance.” 

Mrs. ‘Briggs’s anxious eyes filled and she made no 
further remonstrance. A little later Nancy, in practical 
knickers, passed through the kitchen and stopped to kiss 
her. 

“Today,” she said, “I’m dad’s boy.” 

At noon Mike, whose house lay over the next hill, 
told his wife what Nancy was doing and Theresa’s Irish 
eyes snapped. 

“Wasn’t I in high school with her? And wasn’t I 
thinking that a year at college topped off by that house 
party her mother was telling me about would make her 
haughty? Mowing, is she? Well, Mike, my lad, if 
Nancy can mow, I guess I can ride the horse rake.” 

And she did. 

Mr. Briggs came home hungry at dark to get his bag 
for a three-days’ trip to the outlying towns of the country. 
He made no inquiry about the work that day and no in- 
formation was volunteered. 

“Royal Brewster’”—a judge and a friend—“is going 
with me,” he said, sitting down to eat. “He says the 
opposition is overreaching; he is certain of victory.” 

“Cheerio!” cried Nancy. “Have some chicken, dad.” 


bride 


dire danger. 


The Saracen Girl 


will come to you 


Sahara, 
desert and caravan 
loads of 
jewels—hers is the story of a brave young 
who does not falter in 
Katherine Dunlap Cather never 


wrote a better story than this. 


“Nancy, tell Mike that Tom Blake has promised to 
come up Saturday to stay through haying, but that he 
isn’t to pass up anybody else.” 

“All right, dad. You run along and roll your polit- 
ical hoop and don’t worry about the farm.” 

Before picking up his bag to go to his car, he placed 
his hands on Nancy’s shoulders. 

“I’m glad you're here,” he said, and she felt as though 
she had received a decoration. 

Followed several feverish 
days. Mike and Theresa and 
Nancy hurled themselves at 
that twenty-acre field with ail 
of the gusto of youth and Mrs. 
Briggs did her bit by feeding 


in them. Theresa telephoned to 
town and ordered her two 
our July issue brothers, idle because of the 


shutting down of the mills, to 
come up and get to work, and 
because obeying their forth- 
right sister was a family habit, 
they came. Mike learned that 
a neighbor’s hay was not ready 
to cut and he drafted him and 
his sons and his team. 

“This is the life!” Nancy 
trilled to her mother as she 
was cooling off in the ham- 
mock. “Being a producer is 
a grand and glorious feeling.” 

Mr. Briggs telephoned daily 
and his voice betrayed anxiety 
over the work. 

“Everything is all right,” she 
encouraged him. “Mr. Cass 
and his boys are here. By all 
means stay till Saturday if it seems advisable.” 

By Saturday afternoon the teams were hurrying in the 
last loads of hay; Theresa had gone home to make her 
neglected house ready for Sunday. Nancy had finished 
raking and had ridden back to the barn, tired, looking 
disreputable and happy. Her knickers were- soiled; one 
stocking was badly rent; her face was dust-streaked. She 
eased herself off the rake and, leaving the horses for 
Mike, who was following, she went around the corner 
of the barn, whistling, on her way to the house and nearly 
catapulted into her father and the obnoxious Harvard- 
Oxford man. 

She was furious—at herself for blundering upon them, 
at them for being there. Acutely conscious of her appear- 
ance, she nevertheless squared her shoulders and opened her 
mouth to speak when her father’s voice, cold and stern, 
impacted against her ears. 

“Go to the house, Nancy,” it said. 

She went, swaggering defiantly, but, “Twice is once 
too many,” she whispered, her lips quivering. 

“I’m sorry”, Philip Ross said, watching her, “that you 
did that.” 

Mr. Briggs, if he had a reply, had no opportunity to 
make it for just then Mike came around the corner of the 
barn, grinning. “Well have it in by dark, thanks to 
Nancy,” he said informally. 

Now Mrs. Briggs, during the moment she had seen her 
husband, had said nothing about the work and Mr. Briggs 
was puzzled. “Have what in?” he snapped, venting his 
irritation on Mike. 

“The hay on the twenty-acre piece. Nancy has been 


general and recruiting officer and orderly,” he added gen- 
erously. > 


“You mean that meadow is done?” 
(Continued on page 48) 


A girl in the mighty 


land of the 


silks 


and 


the face of 


Anne Foster 
The story of a girl who dreamed 


of becoming an author 
By HELEN FERRIS 
Illustrations by Ethel C. Taylor 


HEN some one who has enjoyed Anne 

V j Foster’s magazine stories asks her how 

she happens to be writing in New 

York City when she was born in Darelton, New 

Hampshire, Anne smiles her wide, sudden smile 

and says it is perfectly simple. She did it in five 

moves like checkers. From Darelton to Middle- 

ville, New Hampshire to Monroe, New Hamp- 

shire to Janesburg, Indiana to Indianapolis to 
New York. And there she is! 


Which of course does not explain matters in the least. 
For why did she go from Middleville to Monroe? Or 
from Monroe to Janesburg? Or, for that matter, why 
did she ever leave Darelton at all? Girls with whom 
Anne attended school are still there. Was Anne different? 


I. 


Anne Foster’s father owned a small New Hampshire 
farm just outside Darelton. It was a beautiful farm with 
rolling hillsides, dashing little brooks in spring, and a 
glimpse of misty blue mountains against the distant sky. 
But it had stones. The more stones Mr. Foster and his 
man dug up, the more they found. Wherever he wished 
to make a planting, the stones got there first. So although 
he worked very hard and although Mrs. Foster’s thin, taut 
hands never rested except when she was asleep, there was 
never more than barely enough for food and clothes for 
Anne and her sister and two brothers. Sometimes the 
money did not get so far as the clothes. 

Anne never went visiting to a city. The longest trip 
she ever made until she was twenty, was to Monroe, sixteen 
miles away. But she was not lonely. She and her sister 
and brothers had great fun on the farm with the cows 
and horses and chickens and cats and dogs, all of whom 
Anne named because, as her sister said, she was “good at 
naming things”. 

Besides, there were the neighbors. Anne knew every one 
for miles around, every man, every woman, every boy, 
every girl, every baby. They called her a “sociable little 
piece”, and never seemed out of temper over her innumer- 
able questions. Perhaps it was the brightness of her eyes 
which attracted them to her or perhaps it was her wide, 
sudden smile. Certainly she was not pretty with her 
straight hair of nondescript brown and her nose that was 
undoubtedly too small for her mouth! 


“That girl o’ yours is a hum-dinger,” the rural free 
delivery man told Mr. Foster. “Knows more about this 
job’n I do, this minute.” 

“The only way to keep her still’s to give her a book,” 
replied Mr. Foster wearily dropping a stone upon the 
stone wall. 

Anne could never get enough books. Before she was 
twelve she had read every book in the Foster house, every 
book in the meager school library, every book in every 
neighbor’s house including the minister’s. Then, never 
having heard of the State Library Commission which would 
haye sent her books had she known, she turned to her 


father’s Farm Journal, the only magazine which the fami- 
ly could afford. In it she found little to interest her but 
she read it faithfully because it was her only new reading. 

At the country school, Anne stood highest in her class 
of five. On visitors’ day, she was invariably on the pro- 
gram with a “piece”. All of which made it quite inevitable 
that by the time she had reached the highest grade Mrs. 
Higgins and Mrs. Snyder and Mrs. Bailey and all the 
other neighbors were saying to Mrs. Foster, “Your Anne’s 
just cut out for being a teacher”. To which Mrs. Foster 
always replied, “That’s what Mr. Foster and I keep tellin’ 
her. Her grandpa Foster was an elder, you know.” 

Anne herself took it for granted that she would teach. 
Though she loved the farm, she did not love working on 
it. If she taught, she could earn money and so would not 
find it necessary to help with the wash or in cleaning the 
chicken house. Moreover, a teacher was somebody, she 
thought, for she had noticed the respect in people’s voices 
when they mentioned one. 

So perhaps Anne, in New York, is justified in calling 
her first move away from Darelton “perfectly simple”. For 
in it she did only what was expected of her, only what 
other Darelton girls had done before her. She went to 
Middleville for her high school and normal training. 
She took the “place” which Nellie Higgins was leaving, 
where she was able to earn her room rent and board by 
helping with the housework at Mrs. Thompson’s. 


2. 


Perhaps, too, she is justified in describing her next move, 
six years later as “perfectly simple”. She had completed 
high school and normal school. She was ready to teach. 
So she taught—in Monroe, New Hampshire because it 
was but sixteen miles distant from her father’s farm and 
because everyone said, “How lucky you are! Now you 
can go home to visit whenever you want to.” 

* Anne still took it for granted that she would be a school 
teacher. To her senior friends in a game of Truth, she 
admitted that she wished to be married some day. But 
meanwhile she would teach in Monroe’s eighth rather than 
fourth grade because the advanced class included more in- 
teresting English work. 

_ For Anne, a normal school senior, had discovered 
something which she enjoyed more than practice teaching 
or reading or talking with her neighbors—writing! She 
had entered every course in writing which the normal 
school offered and had wished there were more. She had 
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written class songs and plays and stunts and had been one 
of the editors of The Clarion, the normal school year 
book. And since her junior year, she had been keeping a 
diary that had gradually enlarged itself into a journal. It 
was such fun to her, writing down the things that hap- 
pened, describing people whom she met, even attempting 
to explain to herself the meaning of questions that puzzled 
her. 

It would have seemed presumptuous to her, at this time, 
to imagine herself the author of a book or even of maga- 
zine stories. The names of men and women upon the 
covers of books or in magazines were those of remote, won- 
derful creatures who must have known from early child- 
hood that they were to become writers. Her own love of 
writing, her own original songs and class comments had 
nothing to do with such as they. For she was to be a 
teacher. That is, until she was married. 

So Anne moved to Monroe. 


2 


3. 
Two years from that time, Anne Foster, who had al- 
ways done what people expected of her, moved to Janes- 
burg, Indiana, a small town no larger than Monroe, of 
which neither she nor her family had heard until eight 
weeks before she went. Nor did she go as a teacher. 

For a year Anne taught in Monroe’s eighth grade, en- 
joying her boys and girls as much as she had anticipated. 
To be sure, there were disorderly days and interminable 
days and tired days and discouraging days. But there were, 
too, interesting days and happily surprising days and ab- 
sorbing days. Her pupils, feeling in Anne the same eager 
interest in themselves to which the Darelton neighbors had 
responded, called Anne a “good sport,” and invited her 
to chaperon their sleigh-rides. Mr. Bigelow, the School 
Principal, told her he hoped she would remain in Monroe 
indefinitely. 

So Anne went on with her teaching, taking things as they 
came, enjoying most the hours of grammar and literature, 
still writing in her journal accounts of amusing and puzz- 
ling things that occurred. 

By the end of the year, however, a disconcerting ques- 
tion was continually popping into her head. The chief 
reason for its popping may have been due to the failure of 
any of Monroe’s young men to reach Anne’s ideal for a 
husband. At any rate, as she looked about her, she saw 
fellow school teachers who, unmarried, had been teaching 
in the same school for years and years and years. ‘This 
caused Anne to ask herself, “What about me?” 

What if she, too, did not marry? Did she wish to teach 
in Monroe for years and years and years? She could move 
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to another town, to be sure. But did she 
wish to teach years and years and years, any- 
where? 

For the first time, Anne realized that she had 
unconsciously regarded her teaching as tempo- 
rary. But what else could she do? Nothing. 

Yet the question persisted. It whirled when 
she returned to Monroe, the following fall. And 
it was whirling most persistently one day when 
she chanced to meet Mr. Jenkins upon the street. 
Mr. Jenkins was owner and editor of The 
Alonroe Gazette, the town’s weekly paper. 

“Youre just the person I want to see, Miss 
Foster,” he said. ‘‘Won’t you come over to the 
office while I tell you something?” 

Anne followed Mr. Jenkins up the wooden 
stairs into a small disorderly office. Mr. Jenkins 
swept a pile of papers from a rickety chair and 
motioned to Anne. “Sit down, Miss Foster,” 
he invited. 

“Miss Foster,” he went on, “do you remember 
what you wrote for me about the school debate and the 
May party and the rest?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Anne. How could she have 
forgotten them, her first contributions to a real news- 
paper! 

“Well, Miss Foster, Billings is leaving me next week. 
Somebody died, and he’s inherited a place down in Maine. 
You're the only one I can think of in town that knows 
how to pick up news and write it the way he does. So 
what I want to know’s this. Will you have time, after 
school, to take Billings’s work off my shoulders?” 

Anne caught her breath. Write for The Gazette! 


“I can’t pay much,” went on Mr. Jenkins. “But I 
thought maybe-—” 
“Td love to, Mr. Jenkins,” interrupted Anne. “If you 


think I can do it.” 

“Take a chance,” said the editor. 

Anne’s gift for sociability stood her in good stead in 
her new after-school-hours work. She was already ac- 
quainted with the townspeople and liked them. ‘They in 
turn liking her, naturally stopped to chat whenever they 
saw her. And Anne kept a small notebook in her pocket 
in which she jotted down the news items. 

The week her first column appeared, Anne mailed ten 
marked copies of The Gazette to her family and friends. 
Over and over and over she read her “Chattings.” Over 
and over and over she looked at the printed words, “By 
Anne Foster.” 

“Anne Foster,” she whispered. “It is a pretty name.” 

Three months later, she hurried into The Gazette office 
calling, “Mr. Jenkins. Oh, Mr. Jenkins, I have an idea!” 

Mr. Jenkins out from 
What’s up?” 

“Mr. Jenkins,’ asked Anne, excitedly, “can’t we have 
part of the paper every week for a sort of women’s corner? 
Mrs. Newman says she gives lots of material to other 
papers in the towns where she lectures and she will do 
the same for us if we'll promise to use it.” 


Mrs. Newman was the popular representative of the 
Department of Agriculture who, for more than a year, 
had been giving talks to the housekeepers of Monroe on 
modern methods in homemaking. 


Mr. Jenkins tipped his chair against the wall. 
used to have a page like that,” he said. 


But I got so many kicks about it, I quit. 
you could—?” 


“The best housekeepers in town have been going to 


every one of Mrs. Newman's talks,” urged Anne, “and 
she’s promised to help.” 


came the composing room. 


“We 
“Did it myself. 
Do you think 
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Anne kept a notebook in which she jotted down news items for the “Monroe Gazette” 


“I can’t pay any more, Miss Foster.” 

“I don’t care, Mr. Jenkins, really I don’t. It would 
be so interesting, l’d stay up nights if necessary. And I 
can look over all the other newspapers that come in for 
ideas. And—” 

“All right, if that’s the way you feel, go ahead. But 
remember Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Clark and all the rest 
of the gang have been keeping house for twenty or thirty 
years òr more and they know you never have!” 

Anne grinned. “I'll flourish Mrs. Newman’s name! 
And I'll go to the Missionary Society’s Social Hour every 
month to get their advice. You watch!” 

Anne now found new significance in her casual con- 
versations with Monroe’s housewives. In what were they 
most interested? Alert to every chance discussion, she en- 
tered in her notebook any mention of styles, baby food, 
recipes, crochet patterns, motion picture stars. She asked 
Mr. Jenkins for a desk at The Gazette that she might 
examine the incoming newspapers as well as the “boiler 
plate” matter distributed by a National Syndicate which 
any small town newspaper might purchase. She tried 
the plan of apportioning certain ‘space to Mrs. Newman’s 
Houschold Hints, varying the rest as widely as possible. 


As she gathered her news items, she asked the towns- 
women what they thought of The Gazette’s new depart- 
ment; of the men she sought their wives’ opinions. She 
was keenly alert for expressions of disapproval, as well as 
approbation. And to her joy, some months later, Mrs. 
Ward loudly remarked at the Missionary Society’s Social 
Hour, “Thats a real nice part of The Gazette you're 
running, Miss Foster. I told Mr. Ward last night it 
seems like you realize we women’ve got some sense.” 

Anne was never so happy—until May. 

-In May, Mr. Bigelow, the School Principal, sent for 
her. “Miss Foster,” he said, “I have been watching this 
newspaper work of yours and I regret to say it has been 
reported to me that you are spending more time on it 
than on your teaching.” 

A hot wave swept over Anne. Reported to him! By 
whom? She bit her lip. 

“And I must add, Miss Foster, that your last year’s 
teaching was more satisfactory to us than this. If you 
wish to remain next year, the position is yours only on 
condition that you resign from The Gazette. You may 
have three weeks in which to decide, Miss Foster. But 
I must know by June first.” 
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Anne was distraught. With a sudden wrench, her life 
was changed from a pleasantly ordered succession of days 
to distressingly uncertain ones. 

Alone, she went out into the nearby hills to reach a 
decision. She felt blocked, baffled. Yet gradually one 
aspect of her perplexity became cleared. She realized that 
she enjoyed her newspaper work far more than her teach- 
ing. How she wished she might give all her time to it! 

Then, for the first time, the possibility of becoming a 
writer occurred to Anne. Why not go into newspaper work 
altogether? Other women had done so, she had read of 
them. 

In her first enthusiasm, she turned and hurried toward 
Mr. Jenkins. But a feeling of hopelessness stopped her. 
Mr. Jenkins could not afford to pay her enough to sup- 
port herself. What reason had she to believe that any 
other newspaper would want her? She could teach well, 
if she concentrated upon it. 

But if she taught, she must give up “The Gazette.” 

“Mr. Jenkins,” said a worried voice, “do you know of 
any newspaper where I could earn enough to live on?” 

At the first pleading note, Mr. Jenkins turned. “What’s 
up?” he asked. “Sit down and tell me about it.” 

In reply to Anne’s story, he fumbled among the dusty 
letters in his drawer. ‘‘Bob wrote me last year, I think 
it was. Now where’s that letter?” 

As he searched, he explained that Bob, his brother-in- 
law, was the owner and editor of a paper in Janesburg, 
Indiana. “Place about the size of Monroe, but they start- 
ed a boys’ school there last year and Bob got all the job 
printing, catalogue and everything. That’s why he wanted 
some one to help him.” 

He found the letter at last and Anne, reading it, learned 
that Bob had needed an all-round newspaper person to as- 
sist him. 

Anne looked up. “This was a year ago, Mr. Jenkins.” 
_ “Sure. But it won’t hurt for you to write, will it? 
You drop a letter to Bob tonight and so will I.” 

Anne's eyes were frightened. “Oh, not tonight, Mr. 
Jenkins, please. Wait till I decide, till I know.” 

Decide what? Know what?” 

| Whether 1 i 

You like the newspaper work better than teaching, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, res.” te 
ae have enough saved to get you out there, haven 
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“Yes, but—” 

“And you can handle it, you bef you can. Listen, if 
he still has the opening, put him off a couple of months 
and work here through the summer. I'll put you through 
a course of sprouts on this make-up business and editorials 
and the rest of it. I’d keep you myself if I ever made 
more than a living out of this plant. Anyway, why not 
write to him? You won’t commit yourself to anything.” 

“All right, I will,” faltered Anne. 

Mr. Robert Johnson, owner and editor of the Janes- 
burg, Indiana Weekly Courier promptly replied that the 
opening had been filled twice during the year but was again 
vacant. Upon the recommendation of his brother-in-law, he 
would engage Miss Foster. The salary stated was less 
than Anne could earn as a teacher. But it would support 
her in Janesburg. He could not, however, wait until 
September. He must have the place filled by the first of 
July. 

Anne was in a panic. What reason had she to believe 
she could make good in another town? She didn’t know 
any one in Janesburg! How could she ever gather any 
news there? What if she used up her savings on railroad 
fare and extra expenses and then failed? Where would 
she live? Besides, she did not know enough about news- 
paper make-up or even writing to go in July! 

To which Mr. Jenkins replied, “Nonsense ! 
you a lot about the make-up before you leave. Are you 
going to give up your newspaper work entirely? You'll 
be running into Mr. Bigelows and School Boards, where- 
ever you go. They don’t like their teachers riding two 
horses, most places I know of.” 

Anne realized the truth of what Mr. Jenkins said. If 
she decided upon teaching, she could not be a newspaper 
woman. And she wished to be a newspaper woman more 
than anything else—if only she weren't so frightened! 

“Take a chance, Miss Foster,” urged Mr. Jenkins. Then, 
slowly, with lines of deep regret sobering his face, “It’s 
worth it to find out.” 


I can show 


4 


So Anne took a chance. She moved to Janesburg, In- 
diana, a town no larger than Monroe, in which she had 
not a single friend. And she arrived after dark! 

Anne always calls her three years in Janesburg, her 
voyage of Columbus. She discovered! She discovered that 
she need not have been so frightened about working for 
The Courier. If you wish to learn something hard enough, 
if you keep your eyes open and listen, you learn it, she 
found. She discovered that people in Janesburg were as 
friendly as they had been in Monroe, with the same kind 
of news items to be had. She discovered that writing and 
writing and writing makes writing easier. 

She discovered that you can work so hard that you cannot 
do more—yet you must, because the paper must come out 
on time. She discovered that you can be so lonely that 
you cry in your room. And that you can hate your old 
dresses fiercely—vyet have no money for 
a new one. 

And she discovered that one move does 
not permanently answer the question, 
“What shall I do next?” 

This time, it was Miss Josephine 
Housman of the. Book Wagon who sug- 
gested an answer to Anne. The 
Book Wagon was a fascinating 
circulating library on wheels 
which began driving into Janes- 
burg a year after Anne’s ar- 
rival. Anne discovered it at 
once, with an immediate lik- 


Anne's husband listening to one of her stories 
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ing for the librarian in charge of the wagon. 

When she told Miss Housman the story of her com- 
ing to Janesburg and of her hard year's work, Miss Hous- 
man’s eyes glistened and she replied, “My dear, all your 
life you will be glad you had the gimp to do it.” And 
on her next trip, she brought Anne a book on the Country 
Newspaper. 

The following September, Miss Housman asked, 
“Where are you planning to go next, Anne? Surely you 
realize by this time that there is only just so much experi- 
ence to be had on a Janesburg Courier.” 

“Pye been thinking that, too, Josephine. Do—do you 
think I can ever learn to write, really well?” faltered 
Anne. 

Miss Housman looked sharply into Anne’s eyes. “I 
don’t know and you don’t know. Perhaps you won't 
know ten years from now. ‘The point is, do you want to 
try?” ; 

“Oh, yes!” There was no hesitation in Anne’s reply. 
She had been thinking and reading a great deal during 
that first Janesburg year. 

“Well, then, try. Stay here another year or so. Get 
everything there is in it. Save your money so you won’t 
starve when you make a try for some city newspaper. 
Meanwhile, why don’t you try your hand at short-story 
writing? What were you just telling ‘me about that 
farmer’s wife who neglects the chickens to write a novel 
of life at court? That has a story germ, I’m thinking.” 
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A year and a half later, Anne Foster moved to Indian- 
apolis. 

No Indianapolis editor had invited her to come. Anne 
knew no one there. Again with her savings for fare and 
board, she arrived in a strange place. 

She was not so frightened as over her Janesburg move. 
She knew that it was only a question of time before she 
would have made new friends. But she had a new anxiety 
because she had a new hope. She knew now that she 
wished to write, the rest of her life. What if she could 
find no position which would enable her to do so? 

What if, after years of effort, she should never have 
written really well? 

‘There were no jobs to be had on the Indianapolis papers. 
In her calls but one crumb of encouragement was offered 
her. One editor told her to come back “sometime.” 

Anne returned the next day. And the next. And the 
next. Until, as Anne describes it, the editor must have 
decided that as long as she was there, she might as well be 
put to work! 

She was a cub reporter, unwelcome among the young 
men who resented her intrusion. The dullest assignments 
were given her. The city frightened her. Every trolley 
she boarded seemed possessed to carry her beyond her des- 
tination or in the wrong direction. She did not earn 
enough to support herself. Her room was a small, de- 

pressing cubicle. Yet she held on. 


Gradually, the city became less terrify- 
ing. The other “cubs”? dropped their re- 
sentment, and after months of discourage- 
ment, Anne’s opportunity came. The 
owners of the paper had decided upon.a 
policy of expansion in the surrounding 
countryside. Who knew any- 
thing about small towns? Who 
knew the country? Word was 
passed about the office. With 
those others who had come to 
Indianapolis from small com- 

(Continued on page 44) 


Around the Camp-fire 
With Oleda Schrottky 


Decoration by Ila McAfee 


On this page, each month during the coming summer, 
Oleda Schrottky will give you suggestions for your own 
camp-fire. 


r [ NO THINK of life in the great out-of-doors with- 
out a camp-fire would be quite impossible. There 
is an hour just after the evening meal is cleared 

away, when the sun begins to dip below the hemlock grove, 

which draws us around the red council fire. It is then we 
pile the logs high and in a great circle of comradeship 
exchange the experiences of the day. 

Some one once said that story-telling began when fire 
was invented. Our ancestors after long hard days of 
fighting foes or struggling for food would gather about 
the fire and exchange the story of the day’s adventures. 
The leaping flames, the ruddy glow, the sweet odor of the 
boughs, brought to those about the fire a desire to reach 
high like the flames and like the burning boughs to send 
forth thoughts of only the noblest things. 

In the old days the fire served, too, as a means to 
frighten away wild beasts. Although we build our Girl 
Scout camps in the heart of the woods, whenever we can, 
we need not fear the beasts that menaced our ancestors. 
There are other vicious things, however, quite as un- 
desirable as the wild beasts our forefathers feared. Among 
them are discontent, envy, greed, laziness and gossip. They 
have a way of creeping into our happy circle of comrade- 
ship and blinding us to beauty and dulling our hearts and 
souls to the music about us. 

So, on your first night in camp, as you gather 
around your camp-fire, resolve to make away with 
those things that menace the beauty of the cool green 
forest; thrust into your fire envy and malice, and follow 
the Heart of the Wood into the depth of its leafy 
loveliness. 

It was while thinking of this that I wrote the following 
ceremony which you may give, as part of your first camp- 
fire program. Perhaps some of you who already know that 
you are going to camp for the first weeks will wish to 
plan now upon giving it, learning your parts before you 
leave home. 
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A Ceremony for the First Night in Camp 
Characters 


HEART OF THE Woop 
First Fire TENDER 
SECOND Fire TENDER 
THIRD FIRE TENDER 
DISCONTENT 
SELFISHNESS 

ENvY 

GREED 

LAZINESS 


GossIP 


Any other characters you wish to add. 


Scene 


Girls seated around the camp-fire. Enter girl dressed 
in long green gown—a wreath of oak leaves in her hair. 

First Fire TENDER: Who are you—and what do you 
wish ? 

HEART OF THE Woop: I am the Heart of the Wood 
and bid you welcome to its leafy loveliness. 

SEconD Fire TENDER: We thank you, Heart of the 
Wood. What would you have us do? 

Heart OF THE Woop: Be happy, my young friends. 

First Fire TENDER: An easy task— 

(The first Fire Tender is interrupted by angry voices 
heard outside of the camp-fire circle. The features of the 
group as they approach are not discernible, as they are cover- 
ed with long veils. These characters symbolize the un- 
pleasantnesses which may appear in your camp. Discontent, 
Selfishness, Envy, Greed, Gossip, etc. They hover on the 
paar of the circle waiting for an opportunity to slip in.) 

ECOND Fire TENDER: Who are those ugly creatures 
and what brings them here? 
pe OEE TENDER: Why do they hover outside our 
eee oy THE Woop: They are exiles, banished from 
of the Wood forever. They cannot enter here 
(Continued on page 32) 


“My Own Pioneer” Contest 


Donna Elizabeth Gill, Troop 1, Lebanon, Oregon, and Marian Peterson, Troop 12, 
Casper, Wyoming, are awarded first blaces by the judges 


INCE our Pioneer Contest was 
S first announced, there have been 

many pioneer happenings among 
the Girl Scouts. Pioneer meetings have 
ven held—and we shall shortly publish 
a picture sent us from the Riverside, 
California, Girl Scouts, who poked 
about in attic trunks for the dresses they 
wore at their pioneer meeting. Pioneer 
Girl Scout papers have been published, 
the Loyalty News of Portland, Ore- 
gon, with a Covered Wagon cover. Girl 
Scout rallies have had many pioneer 
numbers, an interesting one in Man- 
hattan being when the girls of a 
certain troop gathered about their 
Captain and told stories of their own 
pioneers. 

Then the stories began to arrive for 
the contest, more end more and more of 
them, until our Pioneer Contest became 
the largest ever held by THE AMERICAN 


Girt. From all parts of the country 
came the stories, with the greater 3 
number from the Far West and the 


Middle West; and with more about the Mrs. Na 
pioneers in Girl Scouts’ own families 
than about those which had been 
“borrowed”. When some arrived by 
air mail from Wyoming, we could not 
but wonder what our forefathers in 
covered wagons would have thought 
could they have been once more upon 
the plains, looking up to see airplanes speeding across the 
blue! 

Do you wonder that the judges spent many hours in 
careful reading and discussion? The judges were: Miss 
Gertrude Barnes of the editorial staff of THE AMERICAN 
Girt; Mrs. Jean Hosford Fretwell, instructor in Girl 
Scouting, Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
Miss Marion Humble, executive secretary of the National 
Association of Book Publishers. Stories of real and stirr- 
ing adventure pressed forward for their special consider- 
ation, stories of courage and daring, stories of quiet forti- 
tude in the face of dire hardships, stories of cyclones, fires, 
Indians, rattlesnakes—of every terror met by our early 
pioneers, stories that made the judges thrill anew at the 
thought of the heritage our forefathers have given us, the 
Girl Scouts of today. We are grateful to our judges for 
their careful work and we shall do our best to comply 
with their request to “publish in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
as many of these stories as you can.” 

When Mrs. Herbert Hoover, our National President, 
who is donating the prizes for the Pioneer Contest, heard 
about the many splendid stories submitted, she at once 
said, “We must publish a book of them!” And this very 
thing we are hoping to do. se : 

We are publishing in this issue the two stories 
which won first place in each division of the contest, 
the first division of which you will remember in- 
cluded stories about some pioneer in each girl’s own 


ncy Howell Gill, grand- 
mother of Donna Elizabeth Gill, 
Lebanon, Oregon, who won first 
prize in our Pioneer Contest. Mrs. 
Gill is here standing in front of 
the old school house she attended 
sixty years ago 
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family; the other of which was to 
be about a pioneer of whom a 
Girl Scout had heard from a friend. 
We are also publishing here the 
one of the two stories which won second 
place in our contest. And we announce 
with pleasure the following complete 
list of those girls who won places in 
the contest for Special Honorable Men- 
tion and Honorable Mention. 


In the stories about a pioneer from 
their own families, the following Girl 
Scouts were considered best: 

First Prace: Donna Elizabeth Gill, 

Age 14, Troop 1, Lebanon, Oregon. 

SECOND PLAcE: Rosemary Saxton, 

Age 12, Troop:7, Canton, Ohio. 

Tuirp Prace: Rosalind Marble, 

Age 13, Troop 43, Cleveland, Ohio. 

FourtH Prace: Katherine Louise 

Clerke, Age 16, Troop 1, Spring 

Valley, New York. 

In the stories about a pioneer whom 
they “borrowed”, the following Girl 
Scouts were considered best: 

First Prace: Marian Peterson, Age 

13, Troop 12, Casper, Wyoming. 

SECOND Prace: Lillian Roth, Age 

14, Troop 10, Casper, Wyoming. 

TuHirp Prace: Winifred P. Wilkie, 

Age 19, Troop 1, East Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

FourtH Prace: Mildred Ellen Wilson, Age 12, Troop 
1, Bowling Green, Missouri. 


Casper, Wyoming’s stories 


The judges wish to make special mention of the thirty 
stories sent in by Casper, Wyoming—a splendid contribu- 
tion. They also wish to commend the story submitted by 
Barbara Jenkins, Age 9, Brownie of Iris Troop 4, Pullman, 
Washington. Although Barbara was too young officially 
to enter the contest which was open to Girl Scouts, her 
story is excellent and we hope to publish it in the magazine. 


Special Honorable Mention 


Special Honorable Mention is also made of the follow- 
ing: Sarah Brownrigg Bowman, Age 13, Troop 22, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Jean Cameron, Age 12. Troop 20, Washington, 
D. C.; Orline Cameron, Age 16, Troop 11, Casper, Wyo.; 
Rachel Faude, Age 13, Troop 1, Ionia, Mich.; Esther 
Mae Haeld, Age 13, Troop 18, Sioux City, Ia.; Sarah 
H. Harrison, Age 14, Troop 4, Fort Smith, Ark.; Dorothy 
Taylor Hurlbut, Age 15, Troop 1, Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y.; 
Mary Louise Irwin, Age 13, Troop 5, Champaign, Ill.; 
Helen Loper, Age 15, Troop 1, Baldwin, L. I., N. Y.; Jane 
MacLeod, Age 12, Troop 7, Brookline, Mass.; Martha 
Mead, Age 12, Troop 2, Casper, Wyo.; Jean Peddicord. 
Age 12, Troop 5, Champaign, Ill.; Veronica Poinier, Age 
14, Troop 2, Casper, Wyo.; Grace Poppleton, Age 15, 
Troop 1, Portland, Ore.; Margaret Smith, Age 14, Troop 
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1, Plainview, Minn.; Ada I. R. Snyder, Age 14, Troop 
2, Lancaster, N. Y.; Saramae Surber, Age 16, ‘Troop 4, 
Sioux City, la.; Alice Mae Tipton, Age 13, Troop 

1, Arma, Kas.; Jean Vaughan, Age 13, Troop 
58, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Helen Wells, Age 
12, Troop 4, Milwaukee, Wis.; Helen 
Louise West, Age 13, Troop 15, Al- 
bany, N. Y.,; Lois White, Age 13, 
Troop 1, Little Falls, Minn.; 
Betty Wiederhold, Age 12, 
Troop 2, Casper, Wyo.: 
Blanche Zieliff, Age 14, Troop 
1, Faribault, Minn. 

The following girls have 
received Honorable Men- 
tion: Barbara Beers, Age 10, 
Troop 7, Casper, Wyo.; 
Margaret Belote, Age 12, 
Troop 3, Winnetka, Ill.; 
Martha Biggerstaff, Age 13, 
Troop 2, Wabash, Ind.; 
Georgia Jo Burns, Age 10, 
Troop 1, Harveyville, Kas.; 
Lucile R. French, Age 12, 
Troop 1, Westminster, Mass. ; 
Beth Haffner, Age 15, Troop 1, 
San Diego, Calif.; Catherine Kemp, 
Age 14, Troop 14, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Mary A. McCanany, Age 14, Troop 
20, Milwaukee, Wis.; Kathleen McCoy, 
Age 14. Troop 10, Casper, 


“I will first tell the story of my family’s early settlement 
in Oregon. Grandfather Howell came in 1843 in the first 
emigrant train to the Oregon country and settled 
near Salem on a prairie which now bears his 
name. He and his family left a comfort- 
able home in Tennessee to build a home 
in a wild unsettled territory. Grand- 
tather Howell, who had a great 
love for books insisted on bring- 
ing his bookcase, and grandmo- 
ther could not bear to leave her 
fine old bureau, so with a much 
over-loaded wagon they be- 
gan the long, dangerous 
journey into the “Unknown 
West.” After a few weeks it 
became apparent that the 
load was too heavy and that 
the oxen must be relieved of 
part of their burden. After 
a spirited family quarrel in 
which the wife, as usual, was 
victor, grandfather was forced 
to part with his beloved book 
case. In a few more days, 
however, grandmother saw the 
last of her beautiful old bureau. 
My father, who was a young man at 
that time, has often told me of this in- 
cident which is now a family tradition. 
“Soon after reaching Ore- 


Wyo.; Chevies Ross, Age 15, Margaret Laird Saxton, wife of John Saxton, who in gon father married Sally Ann 


Troop 2, Sulphur Springs, 
Tex. Margaret Yeatman, 
Age 11, Troop 1, Avondale, 
Pa. All were excellent. 


My Own Pioneer (First Prize) 


From My Own Family 


By DONNA ELIZABETH GILL 
Age 14, Troop 1, Lebanon, Oregon 


“My Own Pioneers” would be a better subject for me 
to write about because I am a fourth generation descendant 
of Oregon pioneers who crossed the plains in covered 
wagons drawn by ox teams. 

I could tell of great-great grandfather Redman who 
built his home on the Willamette River and who, during 
the memorable flood of 1861, lost all his stock and had 
to tear down his house and build a raft upon which to 
carry his family to safety; or I might tell of my great- 
grandfather Calavan who came with an emigrant train 
from Missouri in 1847, and who, after settling on his 
donation land claim, died, leaving a wife with several 
children to battle their way in this new country. I have 
often heard stories of great-grandfather Carey who was a 
great favorite in the army because of the jolly songs he 
sang to cheer his comrades when in camp. I have often 
talked to my grandfather Gill who crossed the plain in 
1862 and was wounded in the arm by an arrow in an en- 
gagement with the Indians. Of him you will hear more 
because he married the heroine of my story, Nancy Eliza- 
beth Howell. 

As she is the one I have chosen for “My Own Pioneer”, 
I am going to give you the story as she told it to the Eagle 
and Red Fox Patrols as we sat around the fireside one 
evening after our Girl Scout meeting. She had been an 
interested visitor and was greatly pleased with our Girl 
Scout organization. We begged for an Indian story and 
this is what she told us: 


1815 crossed the Alleghenies in a covered wagon. She Claypool and I was born and 
is a Pioneer mentioned by Rosemary Saxton of Can- yaised on the Howell prairie 
ton, Ohio. who won second place in our “American where I went to school in a 

Girl” Pioneer Contest 


typical western school house. 
This school had a shelf running around the room which 
served us as desks. We sat on benches facing the desks 
with our backs toward the center of the room, then as it 
came our turn to recite we changed our position, 
thrusting our feet through the crack between the seat 
and the back of the bench. If the recitation was 
satisfactory, all was well; if not, the punishment was 
sometimes more severe than that received by the children 
of today. 

“When I grew up, I married Matthew C. Gill who 
was an enterprising young blacksmith. Blacksmith shops 
Were as numerous in those days as garages are now, for 
horses must be kept well shod, and wagons and farm im- 
plements repaired. My husband hammered out dog irons, 
tongs and shovels and sold them to settlers. This was a 
very profitable branch of his business, since few people 
owned stoves for heating purposes and these implements 
were much in demand for the roughhewn stone fireplaces 
found in most homes. 

“The Indians from different tribes often visited us, for 
nearby were the Yamhill, Chemawa, Yaquina, Alsea, and 
Multonomah tribes that we always feared. One day word 
came that the Indians were on the war-path. I was very 
uneasy and went to bed wondering if our home would be 
burned and if we would be massacred before morning. 
Waking from a troubled sleep I crept to the door, expecting 
to gaze into the face of some cruel warrior. Looking out 
upon a calm night had a quieting effect, and I had almost 
regained my self-composure, when to my horror I saw a 
dark form top the ridge a few hundred yards from the 
house. Another and another followed, moving stealthily 
rotate our cabin. For a moment I was paralyzed with 
aoe ghey kent coming I screamed Riley tom 
rae On! and. he Indians are coming! He hurri } 

y side and gazed intently into the night. Then wit? 
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a quiet laugh he said, ‘My dear, those are cattle’, and a 
loud moo confirmed his statement.” 

As my grandmother finished this tale all the girls leaned 
back in their chairs; some sighed with relief, others with 
pardonable disappointment that it was not a real Indian 
story. We all agreed however that those would have been 
the days of real sport for Oregon Girl Scouts. 


Pioneer Days (First Prize) 
From a Friend 


By MARIAN PETERSON 
Age 13, Troop 12, Casper, Wyoming 


The other day, while talking to a friend I got some in- 
formation about her early life. She has been in Wyoming 
over fifty years. When she came to Casper she was about 
thirty-five years of age. Here is the story she told: 

In my youth I lived in Rhode Island. Father took a 
notion to move to Wyoming, so we packed and started. 
We traveled as fast as possible, and were on the road 
nearly six months. 

When we were passing through the southern part of 
South Dakota mother took sick and died. Father dug a 
hole and we wrapped mother in a sheet. We put her in 
the hole and then said a prayer. 

Father and I came on across the border into Wyoming. 
We put our wagon in a gully and then went to bed. When 
getting up in the morning there was a whiz in the air and 
father fell dead. I was left alone in the world, surrounded 
by Indians. I fainted from fright and hunger. 

When I awoke I was being 
carried very gently by two 
Indians. I tried to free myself 
but it was useless. They 
carried me on and on until we 
came in sight of some mud 
houses. 

An old Indian squaw came 
to help me. I told her I was 
all right but she knew there 
was something wrong. After a 
few days they discovered that 
I had scarlet fever. The old 
squaw fixed me some kind of 
medicine, and in six weeks I 
was well. 

My clothes were all gor:e, 
so the old squaw gave me one 
of her dresses, which was about 
fifty inches too big around. 
Winter came and I was getting 
used to the ways of the In- 
dians. I learned to shoot and 
I knew every flower and tree. 
The Indians called me White 
Lily. The reason I got this 
name was because ever since my 
parents died, my color had 
never come back. 

Five years passed, and I had 
seen no white person. 

One day when I was taking 
a walk, a wagon came around 
the turn in the road. The man 
came up and bowed. He 
asked me what_I might be 
doing in the wilds of Wyoming. He also asked if he 
could walk with me. We went for a long walk. Day after 
day he came to see me. Then came the day when he 
asked me to be his wife. I consented with great happiness. 


[poorer 


Seated, on the right, is Mrs. William McKinley, 

wife of the twenty-fifth President of the United 

States and formerly Ida Saxton. Rosemary Saxton 
contributed this picture 


There wasn’t a church within miles, but an old Indian 
said a prayer for us. We thought that would do until we 
got to a minister. 

Tom, my husband, took me to Laramie. We made a 
house of old trees. We were happy for forty years. Then 
my husband, whom I would have given my life for, died. 
In my forty years with Tom we moved to Riverton, then 
to Casper. All of the neighbors we had were eighteen 
miles from us. 

Here in Wyoming I have been for fifty years. I was 
here before any house was built, but now look at Casper! 
Many a sorrowful sight have I seen. I am seventy-six 
next month and expect to live only a few months longer. 
God has shown me a true life and a hard one. 


A Pioneer Story (Second Prize) 
From My Own Family 


By ROSEMARY SAXTON 
Age 12, Troop 7, Canton, Ohio 


Nestling on the eastern side of the Allegheny Mountains 
in southern Pennsylvania is the little hamlet of Hunting- 
don. Nearly a century and a half ago, a small band of 
people crossed the boundary line from Maryland, and 
settled as the pioneers of the little community. Among this 
group were a young man, George Saxton, who had but 
recently returned from fighting in the Revolution, and his 
wife and their four children. They had come from 
had settled 
Fredericktown, Maryland. However, 
since the colonies had become 
the United States of America, 
the family had ventured further 
west. 

After several years their son, 
James, married a young woman 
named Hannah Ashbaugh, and 
in September, 1792, a son, 
John, was born to James and 
Hannah Saxton. Three months 
later, Jacob and Jane Laird, 
who also lived in Huntingdon, 


England at the outbreak of the war, and 
temporarily in 


had a daughter whom they 
named Margaret. These two 
children grew up together 


through girlhood and boyhood, 
and the natural climax, for the 
colorful romance of their late 
teens united the two families 
whose friendship had started 
during the Revolution. There 
was much preparation and 
planning for the eventful time, 
as a marriage was not common 
in the small village. After the 
ceremony, which took place in 
the little village church, it be- 
came known that the bride and 
bridegroom would not live in 
Huntingdon but would cross 
the mountains to live in Ohio. 

Amidst tears and sad fare- 
wells, the couple, in company 
with several other families, 
started in midsummer to cross 
the Alleghenies in their covered 
wagons. Their courage and their hopes were high. 

The journey was tiresome and tedious. The men walked 
or rode horseback while the women drove the wagons. At 
the beginning of the second week they came to the Alle- 
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gheny River. To avoid 
a longer trip they de- 
cided to ford it, the 
horses and men going 
across first in safety. 
But the first wagon 
struck a rock near the 
shore of the river, and 
it was with great 
difhculty that the 
horses drew it to 
safety. The party were 
forced to put up camp 
for several days until 
repairs could be made. 
Unfortunately the men 
were forced to go 
several miles from 
camp before they found 
game, but as two of 
their number had re- 
mained behind to pro- 
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this boy, James, was 
destined to become the 
father of the “first 
lady in the land,” Ida 
Saxton, who later 
married William Mc- 
Kinley. In all, John 
Saxton had eight chil- 
dren, the seventh one, 
Joseph Saxton, being 
my grandfather. 

John Saxton was a 
man of devout Chris- 
tian faith and a 
constant attendant at 
church. On cold win- 
ter days, the family 
took with them to 
church a small stove 
or foot-warmer which 
was filled with live 
charcoals to keep them 


tect the womenfolk, <4 glimpse into the kitchen of the old Thomas Lee House, South warm in the little un- 
they felt safe in mak- Lyme, Conn. Ethel Mac Dougall, Troop 1, Niantic, Conn., sent heated meeting house. 


ing camp along a deer 
run which they found. 
After all were asleep and the camp-fire had been extin- 
guished, one of the party was awakened by the dismal 
howl of wolves, and he realized there was no safety ex- 
cept in flight. He awakened his companions, and the 
horses, which were near at hand, were quickly saddled and 
mounted. It soon became a ride for life, but after they 
had reached an opening in the woods, they knew the river 
was near at hand and in ten minutes more they would be 
safe. The pack was gaining swiftly, and suddenly a huge 
black wolf sprang at the flank of one of the horses. This 
caused it to stumble, and the rider was thrown over its 
head into the very midst of the excited animals. One of 
his companions, with remarkable presence of mind, wheeled 
his horse about and commenced uttering a series of yells 
and screeches, even more weird than those uttered by the 
furious beasts themselves. They were momentarily checked. 
The unfortunate rider quickly remounted and the river 
was reached before the wolves recovered from their aston- 
ishment. 

The remainder of the journey was uneventful, and two 
weeks later the weary travelers crossed into Ohio and de- 
cided ta make their home in the little settlement of Canton. 
This was a community of but ten years standing and was 
little more than a clearing in the woods. 

The hospitable neigh- 
bors gave the new- 
comers their lodging 
and meals until they 
could become estab- 
lished. As soon as he 
was well settled, John 
Saxton purchased a 
printing press and 
established the Ohio 
Repository, one of the 
five original newspa- 
pers in Ohio and one 
which is still in exist- 
ence today, one hun- 
dred and ten years 
later. 

After a year had 


this picture to us Each family carried 


one of these, and the 
fumes of many live coals filled the church. 
his period of Canton’s history was the favorite topic 
of conversation for a great-uncle of mine, who died re- 
cently at the age of ninety-six. We loved to hear him tell 
the following incident concerning my great-grandfather. 
“Tt was necessary, when he made a journey to Cleveland, 
for his wife to be alone for a week or more. On the second 
or third day of one of these journeys, great-great-grand- 
mother was baking bread in her Dutch oven when the door 
of the log cabin in which they lived, was pushed open by 
a lean dog that entered, followed by two swarthy Indians. 
She was greatly alarmed as she thought they meant to harm 
her, but when they demanded only food, she quickly pre- 
pared them a meal, which they ate ravenously and, in addi- 
tion, the fresh baking of bread just out of the oven. ‘They 
left as quickly as they had come but when the next day, 
the door again opened and the dog entered, she expected 
another demand would be made upon her larder. When 
the Indians failed to appear, she ventured to look outside, 
and what was her surprise when she saw, instead of the 
redmen, two large deer that they had apparently left to 
repay her for her kindness the preceding day. 


Epriror’s Nore—Next month, we shall have more of the 
prize pioneer stories, 
including that of Lil- 
lian Roth winner of 
the second prize in the 
“from a friend” group. 
We are pleased that 
Rosemary Saxton has 
mentioned the kindness 
of the Indians to her 
forefathers. We of to- 
day realize how much 
we owe the Indians. 
Their lovely legends 
and songs, their art, 
their handicrafts — all 
are an American herit- 
age to be cherished to- 
day. Fortunate are the 
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passed, a baby boy was This is the old chest in which Dorothy Irene Blankenberg’s Girl Scouts who can 


born to John and great grandmother packed her clothes for a pioneer journey across 


see in museums records 


Margaret Saxton, and Michigan. Dorothy is a Girl Scout, Age 10, Kalamazoo, Mich. of Indian life. 


Taking Up 
Tennis 


How about that “serve” of yours? 
This month our Sports page brings 
you further suggestions on how 
10 develop your tennis game 
ed the grip, you 


H will be ready to 


take up the strokes of 
tennis. It will be tire- 
some to go along me- 
thodically when it seems 
so easy simply to plunge 
into a game but you can- 
not hope ever to play an 
acceptable game—a game which will give you even a decent 
amount of fun—unless you learn to handle yourself and 
your racquet. No one thinks of going into golf without 
instruction, but people imagine that tennis is inherent in 
them; correct tennis is inherent in no one—the correct 
swing and follow through of tennis is every whit as hard 
to acquire as the correct swing and follow through in golf. 

Ask the best player you know to teach you. The teach- 
ing should not be in an actual game. You will not learn 
the strokes in a game. Get a supply of balls and have 
your instructor bounce them gently to you; hit the ball 
as it rises—just before it reaches the top of the bound. 

Most players hit the ball as it descends; it is easier to 
hit it then, but you lose a deal of time in the return and 
give your opponent a chance to get into position. And if 
you do not learn to take the ball before the top of the 
bound when you first start to play you will never learn 
thereafter. I attribute much of my success in passing net 
players to the quickness of my returns; and the quickness 
is due solely to taking the ball before it has had time to 
descend. 

If two players were absolutely equal in skill and general- 
ship, but the one hit the ball before the top of the bound 
and the other after, the player who hit the rising ball 
would surely win. She would be so much faster in her 
returns that she would be bound to win. 

Your practice should teach you how to swing your 
racquet and how to manage your body and feet. Once 
you have learned these elements you are ready to have 
balls tossed across the net to you to be hit back for di- 
rection. 

Take up one stroke at a time; first learn the forehand 
drive and then the backhand drive. Do not bother with 
the service until you have a very definite idea of the drives 
and can execute them with a fair degree of freedom and 
accuracy. À 

A stroke in tennis is a blending of the whole weight 
and force of the body. The arm and the racquet are 
merely the means of communicating this force to the ball. 
You do not hit the ball with the strength of the arm: in 
a well-executed drive you will not use much of the arm. 
You will rather lean against the ball with your racquet. 
This stroke involves the right movement of the feet and 
of the body, as well as the true, firm swing and follow 
through of the racquet. It is the perfect coordination of 
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By MOLLA BJURSTEDT 
National Champion 1915-1922 
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speed to a ten- 
nis ball. 

These ele- 
mentary prin- 
ciples must be 
learned before 
you start to play a game. If you start into competition 
too soon, you will forget the elements in the desire to 
win points; for it will take time to make correct 
form second nature, and in the hurry of the game you 
will try some slipshod stroke that seems good for the 
moment. ; 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the grounding of the 
elements. Once you have the ideas of the stroke, you can 
gain much good practice hitting the ball against a smooth 
wall or fence. The late Anthony Wilding perfected all 
of his strokes alone; he would work for hours and days 
on the stroke, striking the ball against a wall. He was 
not a natural player; he acquired his form and skill solely 
through the hardest sort of practice. Another excellent 
feature of the wall practice is that it teaches keeping the 
eye on the ball. 

Keep your eye on the ball! It is quite as important 
in tennis as in golf. No stroke can be well or accurately 
made unless you have your eye glued to the ball from the 
very moment it leaves the opponent’s racquet. Many 
players fail miserably simply because they do not obey this 
principle. Unless you have your eye on the ball you will 
misjudge its flight and be caught off balance when you 
come to make the stroke. 

Do not say, “Oh, bother, PII pick up all these things 
as I go along.” You will not pick them up unless you 
start with them as principles. You cannot build a game 
without a foundation any more than you can build a 
house without a foundation. You must have something to 
work on. 

I have spoken of strokes and mentioned several kinds of 
strokes, but I have not yet described them. Strokes are 
divided broadly into ground strokes, in which the ball is 
hit after it has bounced, and volley strokes, where the 
ball is hit before it has touched the ground. These are 
again divided into forehand and backhand strokes. The 
forehand strokes are those hit on the right, while the back- 
hand strokes are hit on the left of a right-handed player. 

A “drive” is a ground stroke hit low over the net; it 
should have speed. 

A “lob” is a ground stroke hit high into the air to 
bound in the back of the court; it may also be made on 
the volley, but it is rarely so made. 

The “service” is the stroke which starts the ball into 

(Continued on page 53) 
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ID you ever feel so good that you could shout? Of 
DE you have and you know how impossible it 

would have been to express yourself any other way 
on that particular occasion. But you can’t always ex- 
press yourself by shouting, can you? No indeed, because 
only certain emotions can be expressed in this manner. 
Now that’s what we’re coming to—different ways of ex- 
pressing our emotions and thoughts. Sometimes just 
words are good enough for this, but not always. And 
that’s where music comes in. 

You'll have to admit that there are just heaps of feel- 
ings in us that could be told in no other way than by 
music. And singing is one of the best ways to give music 
a chance—especially for Girl Scouts. From hikes to even- 
ing camp-fire, nothing is so fitting as a good song. 

This brings us to the next point. What is a good 
song? Well, first let’s look at the words. They should 
be the right words for the right tune and should be real, 
honest-to-goodness Girl Scout words. Now for the tune: 
just any old one won’t do. In fact if I were looking for 
a tune to which some Girl Scout words were to be set, I 
think I should get an old folk song. A good English or 
French folk song would be mighty fine. They have been 


Words by Mrs. B. O. Edey 


We must peel po- ta- toes, string the beans, and shell the peas; 
We've a cup and sau- cer, plate and knife and fork and spoon, 


nap- kins nice- ly on our knees, We 
tow'l, we must be fin- ish’d soon. We 


put the plates down just this way, hey, 
sweep the place be- fore we go, go, go 


By GEORGE M. NEWELL 


Decoration by Erick Berry 
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popular for generations. And any song that has come down 
for hundreds of years, has been sung by millions of people 
and is still popular, is a good tune for the Girl Scouts. 


Too often Girl Scout words have been set to some tune 
that couldn’t stand the test of time. So the song didn’t 
last more than a few months. Be sure to set your words 
to a tune that is tried and true so that you won’t spoil 
your words. Take no chances. Pick out a good folk 
song. There are all kinds, you know ; slow and fast, marches 
and dances. Take a look at our Kamp Kapers song, on 
this page. See how well this French folk tune sets off 
Mrs. Edey’s clever words. And we're going to have a 
contest. We want you Girl Scouts to send in words to 
fit a particular folk song which we will print in the July 
issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. And for those of you who 
wish immediately to write original words to a folk tune 
I suggest the following good folk song collections: 


1. Concord Series of Folk Songs (Different volumes— 
folk songs of all nations), published by E. C. Schir- 
mer Co., Columbus Ave., Boston 


2. English Folk Songs (several volumes), published by 
H. W. Gray Co., New York City. 


Kamp Kapers 


Tune: French Folk Song 


We must fold the pa- per- 
With the wa- ter, soap and 


must set the ta- 
will pile them neat- i row and 


Neat in ev’- 
Off to ——— 
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This is the table-runner from which you may adapt your curtain design 


What a Little Gingham Will Do 


\ Ñ J HEN you are fixing [ your Girl Scout cabin, in your 
up your own room ; e 

for summer, or your Parents’ summer bungalow, in your 

own room, you may have fresh, 

artistic curtains, table-runners, even 

napkins from gingham little cross on each square, 

By PATTEN BEARD 


Photograph by the author 


Girl Scout cabin, don’t forget 
checked gingham that costs but 
twelve to twenty-five cents a 
yard. In checked gingham 
you will find just the sort of 
curtains suited to your needs. 
And with the addition of a 
little painting and embroider- 
ing, you may have curtains de- 
signed similarly to the table- 
runner in the photograph. 

You may buy any color of checked gingham that will 
fit into your color scheme—green and white, blue and 
white, or lavender, pink, or yellow. Any size of 
square may be used, although a square from a half 
inch to an inch in size is best for the painting in of 
the design. For blue curtains cr red or yellow, you will 
scarcely need to mix the paint in order to get the right 
shade. But where you use.a shade like lavender or some 
unusual coloring, you may need to mix the paint with 
another color in order to secure the shade of the darkest 
tone in the gingham that you use. Those of you who ex- 
perimented with colors in the dyeing of “campaign scarfs,” 
are already familiar with this process of combining colors. 
One small tin of paint will go a long way and you will 
probably have enough left over for other uses. After you 
have painted in your pattern, you will wish to outline it 
with some heavy twist, like colored silkateen. This comes 
in all shades and even country stores in remote places of 
summer camps carry it. Or, if you do not find washable 
silkateen, use any other washable embroidery cotton that 
will make an outline which is medium heavy. Before 
purchasing this silkateen or cotton, however, wait until 
your painting is completed. Then you will know just 
which shade will be most suitable for your purpose. 

The work is simplicity itself. When you have carefully 
cut the gingham to the desired length, you will merely 
need to sew your curtains or table-runner or table-cover 
and small gingham napkins, hemming them evenly. Next, 
place the article to be decorated on heavy newspapers upon 
a large table so that it lies as flat as possible. 

Now for the work upon the design. The picture of the 
small table-runner given will be a guide to you. The 
ends will give you a curtain pattern that may be repeated 
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as you require it. This may al- 
so be used on a square pillow 
or table-cover, bureau scarf or 
gingham cover for a cot bed. 
To mark your design as a pre- 
liminary to painting it, best 
take a soft pencil and make a 


working out the pattern in 
blocks as here shown. 

If, however, you wish your 
own original design, experiment 
with your pencil marks upon 
any piece of gingham you may 
find in your mother’s “piece box.” When the pattern 
is marked out and each square you are to paint 
is clearly indicated with a pencil mark, you are ready 
to take your brush and start painting. 

The brush best used for this purpose is a small-sized 
“decorator’s bristle brush”: what is called a finishing brush, 
cut down to half-inch length and made even. When the 
paint is on it, rub off the brush upon a newspaper until 
the paint on the brush’s tip is worked well into the stiff 
short bristles. Try painting upon a “trial” piece until 
you are certain of your effect. 

Remember when you start to work that you must seep 
inside the square to be colored. Take your brush and rub 
it back and forth into the goods, being careful always to 
keep inside each square and not to go over its edges. Then 
hang the goods up to dry, in some spot (attic or other- 
wise) where it may hang untouched, for a day. Next, 
paint any other strip that you have to do. 

When the cloth is dry, buy your colored silkateen or 
washable embroidery cotton to match or harmonize with 
your painted squares. Take a big darning needle. Thread 
it. And proceed to outline each separate square you 
painted. You will quickly find that your squares now look 
exactly like appliqué. 

In working the squares, take all the parallel lines right 
along. Do the cross lines afterward. This makes quick 
work, even outlines and no bother of turning corners. 

As you will see in the photograph, the short edge of 
a curtain or table-runner may be effectively finished by 
embroidering it with a blanket stitch: the long edges 
decorated by simply “running,” with each of your stitches 
the length of one square, planned so that the dark stitch 
will appear on the right side against a lighter square. 
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The Butcher Bird : 


T was very hot and still that August 


morning as Mother and I were 
sitting in the yard. The only sound was 
the occasional “chip, chip, che-che-che” 
of a dickcissel in a bush not far away. 
We were watching a cloud of small, 
white butterflies that were fluttering 
about among the flowers, when suddenly 
there was a flash of grey and black, and 
a loggerhead shrike darted into their 
midst. Seizing a butterfly in his bill, he 
perched upon a barbed wire fence. 

We watched intently, waiting for him 
to devour his prey. Imagine our surprise 
when instead he carefully impaled it 
upon a barb of the fence. Again he 
darted among the flowers, selected his 
second victim and impaled it on another 
barb. He repeated this performance 
until five butterflies decorated five barbs 
of the fence, and the others had all 
drifted away. Then as quickly as he had 
<ome, he flew back into the thick foliage. 

We waited for perhaps half an hour 
for the shrike to come back and eat the 
meal he had prepared, but he did. not 
return. Whether he was clever enough 
to catch the butterflies when he had the 
opportunity and was waiting until we 
were gone to eat them, or whether he 
killed for the love of killing, I do not 
know. 

MARGARET McGinty, 
Age 15, Troop 1, Neosho, Mo. 


Strange Playmates 


As I was riding by a farmhouse I 
happened to glance at a tall pole that 
was in the ‘corner of a large yard. 
My attention was immediately at- 
tracted by the sight of a little squir- 
rel that was sitting on the top of the 
pole, chattering saucily. Half way 
up the pole was a black and white 
cat which hung there seemingly un- 
decided what it should do. Suddenly 
it flashed upward so swiftly that I 
vas surprised, but the squirrel went 
down the other side still chattering 
rapidly. The cat was now at the 
top of the pole but did not seem 
satisfied. The squirrel advanced a 
few feet upward then scurried down 
again just escaping the darting paw. 
It was clear that the squirrel was 
daring the cat to try and catch him. 
Pussy was not reluctant but was 
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The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder” 


awaiting a more fa- 
vorable opportunity. 
There was a flash of 
black and white, a 
saucy squeak and 
the positions were 
again reversed. This 
strange game kept up 
for quite a while, Pussy chasing the 
squirrel up, down and around the pole. 
The cat was always the pursuer and 
the squirrel the pursued. The squirrel 
kept up a rapid fire of chatter punctu- 
ated by frequent flirts of the bushy tail. 
Pussy was mostly silent but now and 
then a “meow” would escape her. The 
last I saw of this queer pair was the 
squirrel again in possession of the top 
of the pole and, figuratively speaking, 
making faces at the cat which gazed at 
it with head cocked on one side. 
ESTHER NELSON 
Age 14, Troop 1, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Romeo and Juliet 


It happened one morning when I had 
started to climb the Verdant Hill, my 
Hill of Fantasies, to await the sunrise, 
“that golden hour studded with sixty 
diamond minutes.” In the most rap- 
turous of moods, I stopped to watch the 
Fairy Brook dash off an accompaniment 
for the chorus of birds. 

The brook flowed on in a glad, glad 
way, 

Smiling at the rock’s rebuff, 

“I have no room,” it said, “for gloom; 

I laugh when the road is rough!” 

In the midst of my musings, a loud 
clear call, “Tow-hee-e-e, tow-hee-e-e, 
tow-hee-e-e,” attracted my attention 
and I cautiously turned in the direction 
of the familiar notes. I found my old 


friend, Mr. Chewink, clad in his shin- 
ing new black frock coat and neat white 
shirt, obscured in the sheltering green 
of a nearby bush. 
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bbs, age 14, Jonquil Troop, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. saw at the Royal 


The Beholder is entirely written and illustrated by the Girl Scouts who send in a description or a story or a 
picture of something interesting they have seen outdoors, Tell about it in no more than 275 words, giving your 
name, age and Girl Scout troop number. Girl Scout artists may draw in India ink headings of size to fit this 
page. To every girl whose contribution is accepted, the Beholder will award a book. 

Our heading this month was drawn by Margaret McGinty, Troop 1, Neosho, Mo., to illustrate the first story 
below. The stories this month have been written by fourteen and hfteen-year-old Girl Scouts. 


Spring time is wooing time and cer- 
tainly this Towhee was no exception 
for he was paying homage to a modest, 
brown-eyed young maiden. From afar 
came her notes, which were tremulous- 
ly answered by her suitor. I was most 
curious to see the future Mrs. Towhee, 
and consequently I, as noiselessly as 
possible, traced her carol. The con- 
versation continued, however, and the 
neighborly, tell-taling brook even bab- 
bled a love song. I found her shortly 
but lo and behold! instead of seeing a 
demure female towhee, I found a mis- 
chievous catbird, nervously twitching 
around on the twig of a newly greened 
shrub! His throat quivered and then 
he distinctly chirped, ‘“Tow-hee-e-e, 
towhee-e-e, towhee-e-e.” I was amazed 
but I dared not move for fear of fright- 
ening the bird. I listened attentively 
and I heard Mr. Towhee whistle his 
shrill, “Chewink.” The catbird respond- 
ed and moved away in the direction of 
the deceived lovemaker. 

Rose WYLER, 
Age 15, Troop 3, West Hoboken, N.J. 


A Clever Little Animal 


One day our family decided to spend 
the week-end at our cabin on the shore 
of a small lake. We packed our sup- 
plies and started off. When we ar- 
rived, we transfered our belongings 
from the automobile to the cabin. (I 
declare, if any one had seen us, they 
might have termed us a “baggage 
train”). The weather was a bit chilly 
so Daddy thought he’d build a fire in 
the stove. 

As he was stirring up the ashes with 
a stick, he noticed something queer and 
called us over to examine it. There 
in the corner of the stove was a mass of 
white shreds, looking as though they 
had been cut by scissors. 

A sudden thought struck Daddy. “A 
mouse!” he said. 

Yes, that must have been what it 
was. We investigated the cabin and 
found that on a stool on the other 
side of the cabin there were some 
paper napkins we had left. The 
mouse had torn them into shreds 
and had made himself a cozy little 
nest where he could keep warm. The 
paper was cut so neatly that at first 
we couldn’t believe it was done by 
anything but scissors. This little 
mouse had climbed into the stove 
through the slats in the draught-door. 
We thought it was very interesting 
to see how a small animal could do 
such a marvelous piece of work. 

ELIZABETH COLLINS, 
Age 15, Troop 6, Duluth, Minn. 
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This AMERICAN GIRL Stunt, like Hun- 
garian goulash, must be “seasoned to 
suit”. Changeswhich make it more adapt- 
able to your particular camp-fire are 
urged. The costumes may be recon- 
ccived, the caste may be increased or di- 
minished, the conversation may be re- 
written in accordance with individual 
taste—we give you a wide rope. The 
only thing we absolutely insist upon is 
that Justa Scout joyfully exchange little 
Fifty for THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Caste 


Firty-cent Piece. (d large round 
placard, silver if possible, hangs around 
his neck and covers his chest.) 

THe AMERICAN GIRL. (Ad motley 
array of magazine covers comprises her 
costume.) 

Justa Scout. (Justa 
wears her usual camp 
uniform.) 

ADVENTURE. (Anything 
romantic-looking like a 
rakish hat, a black velvet 
coat, a voluminous cape, 
or queer weapon, may be 
used here. Ingenuity.) 

Girt Scout News. (4 
business-like costume, as 
if for a reporter, perhaps 
with glasses, a pencil, a 
notebook and a kodak, may be rigged up 
for Girl Scout News.) 

Fun. (Any get-up, from an elaborate 
fool’s costume with bells, to a simple 
paper dunce-cap worn with an ordinary 
dress, will be appropriate.) 

Beauty. (All the camp artists may 
concoct a costume for this lovely lady. 
Perhaps it will be on flowing lines— 
perhaps it will be a rich blue in color— 
we leave all that to the camp artists.) 


The Stunt Itself 


FIFTY-CENT PIECE and THE AMERI- 
cAN GIRL enter arguing, and plop down 
upon two stage chairs. Fifty’s voice is 
shrill; THE AMERICAN GIRL’s is sweet 
and controlled.) 

Firty-cent Piece: You're wrong— 
all wrong. Any Girl Scout in the United 
States would rather own me than you. 
I can make the nicest, jingly noises in 
a Girl Scout’s pocket. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL (scornfully): 
What's a jingly noise? I can bring a girl 
countless hours of delight. 

F. P.: What do you mean—hours of 
delight? You can’t give her candy and 
movies and nice nick-nacks like, say, a 
mew tie—now can you, Smarty? 

A. C.: No-o. But your chocolates nd 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


caramels are soon eaten up. Your mo- 
vies, even those that aren’t cheap and un- 
life-like, last only an hour or so. And 
a new tie is—well, only a bit of colored 
ribbon, at most. 

F. P, (sneering): What can you offer? 

A. G.: All that the heart of a girl 
could long for. 

F. P.: Indeed! Isn’t that laying it on 
pretty thick? 

A. G.: No, Fifty, that’s soft-pedalling 
the facts of the case. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, I'll prove it to you. 

F. P.: So, Stubborn, you still think 
that a Girl Scout would prefer you to 
me? All right, let’s put it to the proof. 
I’m not scared of a little competition. 
My owner, Justa Scout, is in the next 
room. Let’s put the proposition up to her 
and ask her to decide—Justa! 

Justa Scout (enter- 
ing with a question-mark 
face): Did you call me, 
Fifty? I thought I heard 
a jingly sound. 

F. P.: Sure thing, Justa. 
I want to ask you some 
“questions. You’re fond of 
me, aren't you? 

J. s.: Naturally, Fifty. 
You and your brothers 
don’t grow on every 
cherry tree. 

F. P.: Exactly. And you wouldn’t ex- 
change me for anything, would you, Justa? 

J. s.: Certainly not. Unless, of course, 
it were very wonderful. 

A. G. (eagerly): But I am very won- 
derful. 

J. s. (noticing THe AMERICAN GIRL 
for the first time): Why, who on earth 
are you? 

F. P.: Pardon me, I meant to introduce 
you. Justa Scout, this is THE AMERICAN 
Girt. My owner, Justa Scout. 

J. s. (nodding): Haven’t we met be- 
fore? Your face looks vaguely familiar. 
Oh, yes, I saw you once long ago—on 
a — library table. 

A. G.: But I’ve changed heaps since 
then — sort of grown up, you know. 
Perhaps you’d like me better now. 

F. P. (superior): But not as well as 
she likes me! 

J. s- (surprised): Why, 
Fifty, what a strange re- 
mark. So uncalled for! 
I don’t have to choose 
between you, do I? 

F. P.: Thats exactly 
what you must do, Justa. 

A. G.: You must decide 
which one of us you 
would rather have. 
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Fifty-F ifty 


An “American 
Girl” stunt 


J. s. (flabbergasted): Good gracious! 
Buthowcan I choose? I know what Fifty 
can bring me—candy and movies and 
nicknacks—but I’m blessed if I know 
what you can bring. That first time I 
met you is all hazy in my mind—and 
besides, you say you've grown so much. 

A. G. (with eyes a-shine): Then won’t 
you let me show you all the thrilling 
parts of me? 

J. s.: Surely. Trot them on! Stand 
back, Fifty. 

A. G.: Well, first of all, there’s Adven- 
ture. (Adventure glides across the stage, 
peering this way and that, mysteriously.) 
He runs through all my stories on fantas- 
tic feet. He is the companion of Lucky 
Penny in Edith Ballinger Price’s serial; 
he scuttles along with Augusta Huiell 
Seaman’s mystery stories, and he sports 
in a merry mood on my Puzzle-Pack 
page. ‘The trail he leaves through me is 
marked by weird signs, buried treasure, 
and cries in the darkness— 

J- s.: Oh, I love Adventure! 

A. G.: But ycu’ll love Girl Scout News, 
too. (Girl Scout News strides briskly 
across the stage, polishing glasses or 
scribbling memoranda — and smiling.) 
She tells you the most fascinating things 
Girl Scouts are doing—clever games and 
the yummiest outdoor cooking recipes 
and ideas for “cute” masquerade cos- 
tumes. And she reports all the worth- 
while things done by Girl Scouts in camp 
and out of camp and she sends in the 
most adorable pictures of everybody in 
camp and out of camp. 

J. s.: How fascinating! Why, nothing 
could be more interesting than Girl 
Scout News! 

A. G.: Except Fun! (Fun prances 
lightly across the stage, giggling.) She 
is always popping up unexpectedly and 
spreading laughter from cover to cover. 

J. S.: I'd love to laugh with—in fact, 
I can’t imagine anything jollier than— 

A. G.: Just a moment. There’s one 
more, the loveliest of all. Beauty. (Beauty 
crosses the stage softly.) She appears on 
the very first page in an enchanting poem 
and an enchanting picture. She shows 
her lovely face in a description of the 
autumn woods or in a fine wood-cut or 
in a bit of camp wisdom. In the maga- 
zine, as in life, the world 
is far finer for the frag- 
rance of Beauty. 

J. s. (marveling): 
Beauty, too? Do you 
mean to say that, besides 
Adventure and Girl Scout 
News and Fun, you can 

(Cont. on page 47) 


Entered as the latest Girl Scout news 


in THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Published each month 


Pioneer Day 


In your camp 


W HY not plan now for a Pioneer 
Day in your camp? There is much 
that you can do for it. lf there is an 
old trail nearby, follow it, with stories at 
the end about the pioneers who first 
made it. At camp-fire time, have the 
campers tell about their own pioneers, 
just as they did in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Pioneer Contest. 


A Cover Come to Life 


Do you remember last November’s 
AMERICAN GIRL cover, the girl with the 
glasses of cranberry jelly? If you do not, 
glance below and refresh your memory. 
When the Girl Scouts of Troop 4, 
Bridgewater, Mass., saw it, they had an 
idea! “Why not,” said they, “take orders 
for cranberry jelly for Thanksgiving 
dinner?” Their Captain, Mrs. C. B. 
Fuller, approved of the plan. And this 
is what happened then, told in a letter 
from Mrs. Fuller. “We got the idea 
from the cover of the November AMERI- 
can Girt. The Woman's Club allowed 
us to sell the jelly after one of their 
meetings and we made enough to pay for 
reregistering our troop of thirty girls 
and four officers.” 

When the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
Girt heard about what Troop 4 of 
Bridgewater had done, she asked the 
Captain to have a picture taken with 
two of the girls posing as the cover. 
Here is the picture, generously donated 
to the magazine by the troop. Don’t 
you agree that it proves a Girl Scout is 
observing? 


This was our November “American 
Girl’ cover 


Help Yourself 


At the “American Girl” party of Troop 


2, Downers Grove, Ill., Miss Grace 


Moore, Captain 


Scribes’ 


For over a year now we have been 
treasuring every picture and letter which 
has come in telling how Girl Scouts use 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, because we knew 
that some day we would wish to have 
many of them on some AMERICAN GIRL 
pages of THE AMERICAN GIRL. These 
are those pages, and here and on our 
picture spread are the pictures, some 
taken especially for this month as you 
can see. There are many interesting 
stories connected with the pictures. The 
picture just above of Troop 2, Downer’s 
Grove, Ill., Captain, Miss Grace Moore, 
was taken at an AMERICAN GIRL meeting 


Two girls of Troop 4, Bridgewater, 
Mass., posing as the cover 
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Chatter 


of the troop. In the following letter, 
Miss Moore tells how the troop uses 
the magazine. “The first Monday in each 
month after the month’s issue of the 
magazine arrives, is always AMERICAN 
Girt Day in our troop. All unique 
activities of other troops are eagerly pe- 
rused and discussed, and frequently we 
adopt them for use in our later troop 
programs. For example, after learning 
how various Girl Scouts made posters so 
attractively, our girls decided to begin at 
once to make posters to be used next fall 
during Girl Scout week. Each girl pled- 
ged herself to make at least one, and 
when Girl Scout week comes next, we 
are to be well fortified with posters for 
display. The plea for Girl Scout songs 
spurred the girls on to make up troop 
and patrol songs and yells for our com- 
ing banquet. Some of the girls have been 
particularly delighted with Your Own 


| Room page and mothers say they are 


alive with ideas for spring decorations, 


f| etc. Our older girls are particularly 
| thrilled about ‘The Beholder’. 


After 
reading articles by Girl Scouts no older 
than they, they say, ‘Why I believe I 
can do that, too’. 

“Now, our AMERICAN GirL Party. 
It was our own idea. It started off with 
the singing of Girl Scout songs. Then 
we divided up into groups and each group 
played a charade to represent some phase 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL covers and 
dramatized them: Skiing, dish-washing, 
caroling, etc. Second, each group en- 
acted a Girl Scout law. Third, each 
group represented a department of the 


(Continued on page 54) 


for Your Troop 


Forecast: Many get-acquainted 


subscriptions will arrive for 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


“The American Girl” 
Goes Hiking 


It is the most interesting thing in the 
world to be an editor—and receive all 
kinds of letters every day. For you 
never can tell what kind you will receive 
and every once in a while, in comes one 
that is a complete surprise. Such a 
letter was this one from Mrs, E. J. P. 
Fisher, a Girl Scout Captain of Walling- 
ford, Conn. But before you read it, 
glance at the picture at the bottom of 
this column. Yes, these boys are read- 
ing a story in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Mrs. Fisher describes the incident in 
her letter. “Dear Editor: Enclosed is 
a picture which may interest you. Each 
all-day hike that Troop No. 1 takes is 
always chaperoned by the Jatest copy of 
THe AMERICAN GirL, when the girls 
take turns reading in groups or singly. 
This particular hike was so attractive 
that four Boy Scouts, whose troop is 
affliated with the same church as ours, 
asked to come along and cook kabob, too. 
Later in the day, one girl hunted for the 
magazine, and where do you think it 
was? Those Boy Scouts had seen it 
and here they are, eagerly reading it. 
When a girls’ magazine all unsolicited 
draws the interest of two lively First 
Class Boy Scouts, it must be some ma- 
gazine! Incidentally, my husband, who 
is Assistant Scoutmaster, looks forward 
to its arrival monthly as eagerly as I do. 
Mrs E. J. P. Fisher.” 


Our “Trick Cards” 


They are the cleverest things—orange-y 
cards to fold along a triangle, in which 
fits a fifty cent piece, as snugly as you 
please. Send for as many as you like. 
Distribute them to your friends for those 
50 cents for 5 months Get-Acquainted 
subscriptions. 


eagerly reading THE AMERICAN GIRL 


This camp bulletin board in the Muskogee, Okla., Girl Scout camp is made of 


7 > 3 hs ae ET a Bania TNTS 


Vol. 1 No. 6 


deer hide laced to the poles with narrow strips of leather and fastened with 


wooden pegs. 


Good Stories for 
Story-Telling 


Oleda Schrottky, who is a frequent 
camp visitor, has received many letters 
from Girl Scouts who request lists of 
“good stories to tell around the camp- 
fire at camp.” Miss Schrottky says the 
best way to have a good story for the 
camp-fire program is to go to camp with 
a` book of such stories which you can 
use. She has prepared the following list 
for girls who wish to tell stories at camp 
this summer. Incidentally, this list is 
equally good for those Girl Scouts who 
enjoy telling stories at troop meetings 
or during play hours on play grounds or 
in day nurseries. Better keep it for 
future reference. 

1. Educating by Story-Telling by Ca- 
ther. (World Book Company, Pub- 
lishers, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yon- 
kers, N. Y.) In this book, I es- 
pecially recommend “The Pigeons 
of Venice” and “The Greedy Cob- 
bler”. 

2. Myths of California and the Old 
Southwest by Judson. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg Co., Publishers, Chicago, Ill). 
In this book, I especially recommend 
“Why the Grizzly goes on all 
Fours”. 

3. Why the Cow Jumped over the 
Moon. (Published by the Philadel- 
phia Dairy Council, 1122 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Sent upon 
request to the publisher.) 

4. Good Stories for Great Holidays. 
(Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 16 East 40th Street, New York 
city.) In this I especially recom- 
mend “The Stream that Ran Away.” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Find “The American Girl” cover! 


Louise Price Says: 
“Do tell me!” 


Do our Girl Scout campers like to 
cook for themselves? People often ask 
me that and I do wish you would write 
me what you think about it. Is it fun to 
cook? Can you cook over an outdoor 
fire well enough to enjoy it? What is 
your most successful outdoor recipe? 
Send me your favorite, arranged in 
quantities sufficient for a patrol of eight. 
We shall publish the best here in THE 
AMERICAN Girt. Before sending the re- 
cipe in, be sure to try it out once more, 
so that you may write down the correct 
quantities needed for eight and to make 
sure that you have forgotten nothing. 
“Captain’s best” or “Father’s favorite” 
in the open will be welcome. Send your 
recipes to me at National Headquarters, 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

From the many outdoor recipes which 
I have seen Girl Scouts successfully try, 
I have selected the following. Try them, 
then let me know how you succeeded. 
The amounts indicated are for groups 
of eight. 

Baxkep Eccs 
8 eggs 
8 slices of bread 
Y% lb cheese 


Toast bread, lay on a flat stone or tin, 
and cut out an oval nest for egg. Sprinkle 
pieces of toast with cheese. 

Drop egg into slice of bread and bake 
by reflected heat. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese. 

Hoe CAKE 
2 cups corn meal 
I tsp. salt 
(Continued on page 38) 


The Convention Puzzle 


This month Puzzle Jack is taking the 
Girl Scout Convention in Boston as his 
puzzle subject. Here he is explaining to 
Puzzled Jill that as Boston has been nick- 
named “The Hub”, he has made his puzzle 
in the form of a wheel. 


The letters on the spokes should read 
in towards the hub and will make com- 
plete words when the spaces on the rim 
are filled in as well as the hub, where a 
single letter will do for the end of all the 
words. The letters on the rim will make 
familiar words to you and the letter on 
the hub has a significant meaning in Bos- 
ton’s history. 

The names of a famous patriot and a 
well known Boston landmark are repre- 


` sented in anagram form in the two smaller 


pictures. Just twist the letters around in 
proper order. Also see if you can find 
the bean-pot hidden in this picture. 


A Girl Scout Puzzle 


By ETHEL DUBINSKY 
Troop 105, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
By adding one letter at the beginning of 


.each of the following words seven new 


The seven added 
Girl 


words will be formed. 
words will spell something every 
Scout should be. 


Eel. At. Bout. Able. Ore. Are. Ear. 


A Timely Riddle 


Now that the Girl Scouts’ Convention 
has assembled and they are all in their 
places it may be well to ask in what place 
are two heads better than one? 


Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 
By M. CELIA AIKEN 


Troop 15, Baltimore, Md. 


From the following definitions build a 


construction 


of four-letter word 


UPPER LEFT 
Deceased 
Comfort 
A continent 
Beloved 
UPPER RIGHT 
A head workman 
A sign 
Half 
To cut 

CENTER 
Baseball term 
One 
A river in Egypt 
A pace 

LOWER LEFT 
Points 
Worshiped image 
An attitude 
A winter toy 
LOWER RIGHT 
Favorites 
To gain by labor 
Three united 
A vulgar upstart 


squares. 


A Revolutionary Charade 


My 
My 
My 
My 


My fifth in 


first in jog is not in run. 

next in shot is not in gun. 
third in win is not in lose. 
fourth is choice and also choose. 


ships is not in goal. 


A naval hero is my whole. 


BEANS into SCOUT 


[D] 
A Word Diamond 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter at a time change 


in nine moves. 


Fill the*blank spaces with a word mean- 
country, 


a true 


ing a 


Girl Scout who 


loves 


her 


so that the other letters will make 
word reading both ways. 


Answers to May Puzzles 


Tur 
Mexico, 3. 


6. Arkansas, 7. 
Puzzle on board; 


2. cho, 


6. Rugs, 7. 


in the bushes in back of the 


Precious 
grim, 3. 
6. Enchant, 


Word Jumrine: 


Dial. 
A Rapiro 


A Ripple: 


Rapio 


Puzzie: 1 Michi 
4. Nebraska, 
th Dakota 


Oregon 


3. Whip, 4. Y.W.C 
Knot. The Girl Scou 


Puzzuy 1 
Siamese 


STONE 
Granary, 4. 
7. Discord. 
Tune, Tine, "I 


Regsus: W. B. J. 


Fly-Paper. 


PuzzLę JacK’s Worp SQUARE. 


ut 5 
u York and Chi 


boar 


A : 
vo 
l 


(Double 


Discard 


T 


you, 


ill, 


aa: A 
|! George 
Carson- 
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this house!” reported 

‘The unconscious revelation of Ma- 
tilda’s housekeeping methods amused 
Penny, but she agreed gravely that 
May was indeed a good sleeper. No 
sleep for her, however, when she went 
forth in the gaily colored go-cart. Noth- 
ing escaped her, and her only regret 
seemed to be that her head was not on 
a pivot so that she could turn it round 
and round and see everything at once. 
She bounded with forceful energy 
against the strap of her carriage, waved 
her arm at the passers-by, shouted, 
“Kuck-kuck!” at the dogs, and “Mo!” 
at the ducks, with charming disregard 
for what they really said. 

On one of these excursions Penny 
and May and the go-cart passed a little 
house that was set near the street in a 
rather bare, weedy grass-plot. From 
an window a small, lonely face 
looked out, but on seeing Penny the face 
lighted with an instant smile, and a hand 
© was waved in greeting. Almost at once, 
as an afterthought, the other hand was 
raised with two fingers to the forehead, 
in the Brownie salute. Penny returned 
this briskly, and said: 

“What cheer, Lisbeth?” 


For answer, the hands beckoned plead- 
ingly, so Penny turned the go-cart in 
at the gate, bundled May under her arm 
and went in. Lisbeth was a private 
venture of Penny’s, just as May was a 
private venture. When Lisbeth was no 
bigger than May herself, infantile pa- 
ralysis had put an end to her little be- 
ginnings at walking, and most of her 
seven and a half years had been spent 
sitting by the window watching other 
people walk. Her mother had very 
little time to give her, for she was busy 
and weary all day, typewriting manu- 
scripts that authors sent her, trying to 
earn enough money to keep the shabby 
little house now that Lisheth’s -father 
was dead. Penny had begun thinking 
about that lonely small face at the win- 
dow, and the more she thought, the more 


over 


open 


she wanted to turn Lisbeth into a 
Brownie. Besides everything else she 
did, Penny was Packleader in the 


Brownie Pack, and though she wasn’t at 
all sure that Lisbeth could come to 
meetings, she thought perhaps it wouldn’t 
be quite so lonely if Lisbeth at least 
knew she was doing some Brownie 
things all by her small self. Penny 
didn’t say much to Brown Owl about 
it, for Brown Owl had plenty to do 
running the Pack and her own job and 
family, without any private Brownie 
people. All this had been going on for 
several weeks, before Penny and May 
and the go-cart happened along on this 
particular day. Penny plumped May 
down on the end of Lisbeth’s Jong-chair, 
and sat down herself cross-legged on 
the floor. 


“Where—where did you get her?” 


said Lisbeth, who, above anything, 
adored babies. 


“Found her,” Penny replied casually, 


“Maybe she’s an enchanted princess the 
pixies stole.” 


Matilda. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Lucky Penny 
(Continued from page 8) 


“Is she for me to keep?” Lisbeth 
asked reverently. So many surprises 
had happened at Penny’s hands that Lis- 
beth was prepared now for anything. 

“Not exactly,” Penny said regret- 
fully. “You can have her sometimes; 
but she’s mine, because I found her.” 

“How did you?” Lisbeth inquired 
shyly, holding out a hand which May 
immediately clutched with gurgles of 
interest. 

“Found her on May Day 
That’s when magics can happen. 
my Brownie?” 

“Fine!” said Lisbeth, who indeed did 
not look quite so pale as sometimes. “I 
know that song,- and the other things 
too.” 

“Good, let's sing it,” said Penny. So 
she and Lisbeth and May joined 
hands to make a queer, uneven, little 
ring, and two of them sang: 

“We're the Brownies, here's our aim— 
Lend a hand and play the game!” 

while the youngest made harmonious 
coos and trills of pleasure. Certainly 


morn. 
How’s 


the strangest Brownie meeting that ever 
all 
was! 


C Make your 
own 
Memory Book 
Like the delight- 


tul one described 
in July 


“Do you want to keep an eye on her 
while I dash over for the groceries?” 
asked Penny. 

She established May on the go-cart 
blanket near Lisbeth’s chair, slipped off 
a string of beads for her to play with, 
and went out. When she returned, Lis- 
beth also was on the floor, flat on her 
back, with May sprawled contentedly 
across her, dangling the bright cord that 
fastened Lisbeth’s dress and murmuring 
little unintelligible things. 

“She'll squash you,” said Penny, sur- 
prised and somewhat anxious. 

Lisbeth was supposed to be handled 
with care. 

“T like to squash me,” said Lisbeth. 
“By the way—” and she reached up and 
produced from under the cushions of her 
chair a small battered booklet made of 
two sheets of folded paper and labeled 
rather shakily, “Good Turns.” 

“I wrote them down,” Lisbeth pro- 
ceeded, “so I could remember. Will 
you look, please, and see how it’s get- 
ting along?” 

Penny studied the smudgy entries of 
her private Brownie for some time. 
It's not easy to do good turns when you 
lie in a chair every day of your life, all 
by yourself. 

“Sharpined all mothers’ pensles.” 

“Mended a stocking.” 

“Stuck stamps on all mothers’ let- 
ters.” 


“Studyed school for two hours with- 
out calling mother.” 

Penny returned the book and assured 
its writer that it was getting along very 


well. Then she picked May off Lis- 
beth and put Lisbeth where she be- 
longed. 


“And no Boggarts have been around?” 
she asked. 

Lisbeth started to say, “No,” and 
then thought better of it and was silent. 

“Surely not!” Penny said. 

“One came,” said Lisbeth in a small 


voice. “Mother asked me to stop 
blowing a whistle, and —” 
“Ves?” 


pro 


“The Boggart said, ‘I won’t 

“Oh dear!” Penny cried. 

“But the Brownie said, ‘I’m sorry!’ 
right away—so the Boggart vanished, 
fast.” 

“Im glad,” Penny said. 

After Penny and May and the go-cart 
had vanished, also, down the dusty 
street, Lisbeth’s hand encountered some- 
thing beside her, and looking down she 
saw a strange little creature all made 
of figs and raisins, with the crossest 
chocolate expression that ever was seen, 
on his marshmallow face. He had a 
little sign around his neck, and Lisbeth 
read it slowly. 

“T—lcok—some-thing—like a—Bog- 
gart. Eat—me—fast, be—fore I do— 
any mischief.” 

With a beaming smile, Lisbeth pro- 
ceeded to obey him. Then she fished 
the Good Turn book and a small pencil 
from under the cushion and made an- 
other entry. 

“Took care of Pennys’ baby for her.” 

After some time of consideration, dur- 
ing which the fig Boggart entirely van- 
ished, Lisbeth tried to erase the state- 
ment. Failing this, she hastily wrote 
under it— 

“This does not count because I loved 
doing it.” 

When Penny and May reached home 
in the best of spirits, they found Mr. 
Neap sitting in the parlor, and Granny 
vainly trying to understand his meas- 
ured mumbling. Mr. Neap did not 
need to show Penny his official badge to 
tell her that he was the town constable. 
Her heart went suddenly empty. What 
brought him here? He turned his at- 
tention from Granny, who resumed her 
knitting with a sigh, and, settling his 
spectacles, addressed himself to Penny. 

“Young lady,” he said, “just how 
comes it that you haven’t turned over 
this foundling to the authorities, nor 
made no mention of same?” 

May began suddenly to cry, frightened 
by the gruff voice, and Penny, hushing 
her, tried to gather her scattered forces 
for reply. 

What does Penny do with May of the 
adorable rosebud mouth? Does she 
find out who she is? Does she send 
her to an asylum? The Law says she 
must but————! On that “but” hangs 
a mystery that is destined to grow 
greater as our story proceeds. Watch 
for the next installment! A surprise is 
in store for you. ; 


-eode ak 


AsovE—Our Pioneer Contest 

gave Troop 29, Manhattan, 

an idea for a hike to the old 
fort in Central Park 


AsovE—Mrs Rippin, here 
seen in her Camp Andree 
tent with Mrs. Friis, al- 
ways reads our magazine 
from cover to cover 


library as here 


girls interested 
Girl Scouting 


Betow — The Pittsburgh, 
Kansas, Girl Scouts sent 
in a subscription for their 
cabin—have you subscribed 
for your School Library? 


Ricght—“The Amer- 
ican Girl” in your 


San Antonio, Texas, 
will mean more 


“The American Girl 


The pictorial story of how on 


Betow — “Subscribe for 
yourself, it’s lots more 
fun,” say Troop 22, Day- 
ton, Ohio, a 100% sub- 
scribing troop in a recent 
magazine contest 


Girl Scout fron 


Apnove—Helen Fe 


and Alice 


Manager of “Thi 


Ricgut—T hat 
zine is useful 
interesting troc 
these Patrol 
San Diego, ( 


Lerr — “Th 
Girl” Patrol 
Ill., in a_ pie 
especially for t 

our mag 


Goes Girl Scouting | 


magazine becomes an active 


coast to coast 


Betow—Troopt, Williams- 
burg, Pa., planned an en- 
tire entertainment from 
our magazine, including a 
recommended play, “The 
Toy Shop”, caste below 


AsovE—Our magazine is the 
best of companions, summer 
time and every time, at camp 
andathome.Subscribe! Renew! 


ss, Editor (seat- 
aller, Business 
Mf merican Girl” 


Lert — Three loyal 
readers of our ma- 
gazine — Girl Scouts 
of the Scottish Rite 
Hospital Troop for 
the crippled children, 
Decatur, Ga. 


Betow The Comet Pa- Asove —“‘American Girl’ 
trol, White Daisy Troop, items are always on our 
Fall River, Mass., in an high school bulletin board”, 
original “American Girl” write the Rochester, N. Y., 
stunt, written by themselves Girl Scouts 


r maga- 
planning 
meetings, 
adlers of 
., testify 


Annerican 
Pontiac, 
re taken 
; isssue of 
ine 
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girl Scout 


Y ones 


Announcing— 


The New Girl Scout Song Book 


144 pages of songs, both words and music—that is what this collection 
contains. In it you will find the most popular folk songs, the best of the 
original and adapted Girl Scout songs, edited by J. D. Archer, well known 
to Girl Scouts, 

Bound in dark blue cloth and stamped with the charming drawing shown 
above, this book may be bought for $.s0 from 


Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., New York City 


The Finishing Touch to the 
Uniform—the Neckerchief 


OW that touch of gay color 

does relieve the khaki! Green, 
purple, dark blue, light blue, khaki, 
pale yellow, cardinal, black and yel- 
low—tied in a neat four-in-hand 
and set off with the golden trefoil 
pinned in the knot, a Girl Scout 
is truly uniformed. 

Our neckerchiefs are of best 
mercerized cotton, embroidered 
with the official trefoil seal, only 
45c. 

On Sale by 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. . New York City 


Take these books to camp 


June, 1925 


Around the Camp-fire 


(Continued from page 16) 
unless they find a way into your hearts. 
They are so ugly that the cool green 
beauty of the wood hurts them. Life is 


lonely for those who cannot hear what 


the winds whisper, who cannot smell the 
sweet breath of the loam, feel the soft- 
ness of the moss or trace the outline of 
the balsam bough. 

First Tenper: They shall not enter 
here. 

Srconp Girt: Who is the tall one 
overshadowing all? 

Heart oF THE Woop: Discontent. 

Tuirp TENDER: And that? 

Heart or THE Woop: Selfishness 
and that is Envy. Greed is next and 
that is Laziness—that Gossip 

Tuirp Tenper: How ugly they are! 

First Fire TENDER: Send them aw 

HEART OF THE Woop: That would bi 
cruel. They, too, could hear what the 
wandering wind whispers in the pine f 
you would help them. Greed. En 
Gossip, and Selfishness are but an 
ward show. 


SELFISHNESS: Take me to your heart 
oh, Wood! 
Envy (tries to enter circle): Let u 


in—let us in—we want to hear the music 
of the cool green wood. 

DisconTeNT: Help us! 

Heart oF THE Woop: Will you cast 
aside your veil, oh, Discontent? 

DISCONTENT: Yes, ves; do not banish 
us from your heart, oh, Wood! 

First Tenner: We will help you. 
Come let us lead them into the circle. 
They shall not like thieves steal into our 
hearts. (Heart of the Wood stays them.) 

Heart oF THE Woop: Will you cast 
aside your garments of envy, hatred and 
malice? (The exiles tug at their gar- 
ments but cannot remove them.) 

DISCONTENT: You must help us or 
we will perish. If you will only believe 
that we’want to rid ourselves of these 
evils. 

Second Tenper: Let us help them. 

(The Fire Tenders bring the creatures 
into the circle, tug at the veils and finally 
succeed in removing them, disclosing 
girls in camp costume. The veils are 
thrust into the fire by the Fire Tenders.) 

Hrart or THE Woop: Burn, fire. 
Destroy forever petty grievances, idle 
gossip, and selfishness. 

First TENDER: What beautiful flames! 

HEART OF THE Woop: "Tis but the 
reflection of the great joy in the hearts 
of our new comrades. 

First TENDER: Come to the Heart of 
the cool green Wood! 

HEART OF THE Woop (sings): 
Follow, follow, follow, follow 
Follow, follow, follow me. 

THE ComrRaDEs: 

Whither shall we follow—follow, follow 
Whither shall we follow—follow thee? 

HEART OF THE Woop: 

To the greenwood, to the greenwood 

To the greenwood, follow me. 

Note: The song “Come Follow” is by 
Hilton and is found in “Twice 55 Com- 
munity Songs, No. 27 in The Green 
Book No. 2”, published by C. C. Birchard 
Co., Boston. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcado 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St, 
Allontown—955 Jamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendhoim’s, 1302-11th Avo, 
Asbury Park—R. Iowne, 621 Cookman Avo. 
Ashoville—Pollock’s 
Atianta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic Clty—2019 Boardwalk 
Baltimoreo—S16 North Charles St. 
Bangor—Jolin Conners Shoe Co. 
Lerkeley—The Looterlo 
Binghamtou—Parlor City Shoe Co, 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St, Cor, Clarendon 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St, (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St,(Hauover P1.) 
Bualo—6il Maln St. (above Cinppewa St- ) 
Burlington, Vt—Lewlis & Blanchard 
Charleston, W. Va.—Jolin Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St, 

102 N., State St. (3rd fir, 
Butler bldg.) 

1050 Leland (near Bway.) 

6410 Cottage Grove Avo. 

Cincinnati—Tho McAlpin Co. 

Cloveland—17U5 Euclid Ave 

Columbus, O.—1U1 E. Broad St, (at 3rd) 

Dallas—Meulcal Arts Bldg. 

Dayton—The Kike-Kumler Co. 

Denver—221 oster Bidg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co 

Detroilt—2038 Park Av. (at Elizabeth St.) 

Duluth—107 W. Ist St. (nr. Ist Avo. W.' 

Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Simira—C, W O'Shea 

irle—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 


Chicago— 


I 
i 
I 
Evi 
Fri 
í 


3 Shoe Shop 
fod St 
& Church Sts. 
& Co 
S. Childs, 275 High St. 
oster-Bank Comm, Bldg 
Va.—MeMahon-Diehl 
C S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Kothseliild Bros 
Jacksonrille, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City—Lennett’s, 411 Central Avo 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co 
Lewlston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon 
Lexington. Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Little Rock—417 Main St. (Pugh Bldg.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—728 Till St 
Loulsville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Madison, Wis.—Famlily Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Minmi—Dickins Shoe Store 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolls—25 Eighth St, South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashrille—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—$97 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Redford—Olympla Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Havren—190 Orange St. (near Court) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St, Rm. 200 
14 W.40th St. (opp Pub. Lib.) 
ra Sas 2950 Third Ave. (152d St.) 
New xori— { 13 John St. (Met. Bway 
& Nassau) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Tall) 
Oklahoma Clty—Fezler’s Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—18 Hamilton St. (opp. Regent Th.) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peorla—105 S. Jeffers’n St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfeld—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfleld—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoo Co. 
Portland, Ore.—3568 Alder St 
Poughkeepsie—Louls Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. 8. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257_ Main St. E. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. Tth (Arcade Bldg.) 
St. Louls—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 
St. Paul—43 E. Sth St., (Frederle Hotel) 
St. Petersbure—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—219 Ochsner Bldg., K.nr. Tth 
Sacinaw—Goeschel-Kulper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co 
San Franclsco—127 Stockton St. 
Schenectady—445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Pholps Shoe Co. 
Sloux Cisse molletigs Co. 
Spokane—The Crescen 
Sprincfield, Mass —Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford =L praxe asnan =n 
Syracuse—12 Vest Jeffers St. 
Tacomn——255 8. llth St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Tro. 
Trov—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa —Lon'a Shoe Store Rt 
—28 z andina 
AE IAIA F Street (2nd floor) 
Wheellne—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilmineton, Del,—Kennard-Pylo Co. 
Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus C¢ 
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When School Closes— 


there are birds to be studied, new trees and flowers to be iden- 


tified, hikes to be taken and camp fires to be bui 
brown path” beckons to us all. 
the woods and fields. 


Let’s tramp a 
Let’s gather round a 


It. The “long 
Il day, through 
big friendship 


fire at night and sing happy, comradely songs as the moon 
comes up from behind the dark hills like golden magic. 


If you really want to enjoy outdoor life, to be a good hiker, 


to get to wild, unfrequented places, you need 
feet. Many girls who have ruined their fee 
shoes are killjoys on the trail. 


a good pair of 
t in silly, rigid 


You know how wonderfully 


the American Indian could thread his way through the forest 


aisles. 
strength in flexible footwear. 


The Cantilever Shoe is flexible from toe 
Indian’s moccasin. It has natural, boyish lin 


It was because his feet were allowed to keep their 


to heel like an 
es, which make 


it both comfortable and good looking, and the low, wedged 
heel encourages you to toe straight ahead, which is correct. 


The flexible arch harmonizes with every foot 
permits your foot muscles to built up springy 


movement and 
strength. 


Cantilever Shoes are made in attractive styles, but always 


along graceful, natural lines. 


The Cantilever oxford pictured below is a 
shoe. 


pumps, all made with flexible arches and co 
height heels. 


If none of 
the left is ne 
the manufactu 
Burt Compan 
oughby Aven 
N. Y., for ¢t 


E 


a more conveniently located 
Cant lever dealer. 


They are comfortable shoes. 


splendid hiking 


There are other good looking oxfords and attractive 


rrect, moderate 


the stores at 
far you, write 
rers, Morse 

y, 429 Will- 
ue, Brooklyn, 
he address of 


ntilever - 
shoe 
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SCHOOLS 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


College of Notre}Dameiof Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
Registered by 


Affiliated with the Catholic University of America. 


the University of the State of New York and by the Maryland State 
Board of Education 


High School and Grammar Departments 


Resident and Day Pupils 


GUNSTON HALL, 


1912 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
A School for Girls. 
Established 1892. 
Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two 
years Graduate and College work. Music, 
Art and Expression. Domestic Science. 
Business and Secretarial Courses. Re- 
quired athletics under trained supervision. 
MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 


GENESEE WESLEYAN Specialista 
on staff. 

ne Special Schools of Music, Art, Oratory! 
id Crafts, Commerce. Prepares for all colleges. 


Tutoring “ata for belated students. New music studio. 
All activities. Equal to any. Very moderate charges. 


DR. FRANK MACDANIEL, President 
Box 100, Lima, New York 


The Misses Allen School 


A Day and Residence School for Girls 
Nine miles from Boston 
Five days students accepted 


West Newton, Mass. 


Troy Conference Academy 
Founded_1834 Opens September 16th 
Co-educational 
An exceptionally high class school at moderate rates. 
Approred by New England College Certificate Board. 
Literary Courses, Business, Music, Elocution, Home 
Economics. Fifty Acre Campus. Gymnasium. Splendid 
Girls’ Athletic teams. New Buildings. Modern Equip- 
ment. Beautifully illustrated catalog. Will welcome 

high type girls. 
Robert L. Thompson, A.B., D.D., Prin., Poultney, Vt. 


—— 
——_ 


as 


tro «te ue Tma» ’ 


HARDIN COLLEGE groea 
A Boarding School for Girls and Young Women. Where 
gruy live a happy, healthful life under home-like in- 


A's two-year College with strong High School Department. 
Bees Dormitories, pee Gymnasium, apinan zor 


Athletic Fi ‘or Catalog, 
VAUGHN, Box 128, Mexico, Missouri, 


ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS 


COLLEGE—Standard courses leading to degrees. 
courses in teacher training, home econom- 


Both th Jiege and the Academy hold member- 
ent i “whe North Central Association of Colleges 


85th year. 14 buildings. Gymnasium, swimming, 


* Address: THE, SECRETARY, Box C 


St. ana Indiana 


148a Clerk St. 


Be a Get-Acquainted subscriber---50c for 5 months 


Address the Secretary 


ACADEMY OF THE HOLY 


CROSS 
Washington, D. C. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Location unsurpassed in Capital City. 
Academic, Secretarial, Grammar and 
Primary Departments. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS 
MORAVIAN SEMNINARY 


and college for women 
Founded 1742. Ideal location in the beau- 
tiful Lehigh Valley. Home-like Junior 
School, accredited Seminary and College. 
Special departments in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Home Economics. For cata- 
logue and views address 
Pres. R. Riemer, Box 2, Moravian Seminary 
Bethlehem, Penna. 


Saint Elizabeth of the Roses 


A country home school 

Open all year. One hour from New York. 
Special attention to girls desiring coaching. 
Splendid two years course in Child Study, 
Kindergartening and Home Economics. 
Leads to House Diploma. Bathing, Ath- 
letics, Dancing, Music. 

“The School that develops initiative” 

MRS. W. B. STODDARD, Directress 

Phone Darien 16-5 Noroton, Conn. 


Send Your Puzzles 


To 


Puzzle Jack 


He prints original 


Girl Scout Puzzles 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


all for 12c, triangle stamp, small album, 250 
hinges; 5 French Col=ials, 2 special deliveries; 
Airmail set, red <ross set; Fantastic Fenway Packet 
containing 55 different including Abyssinia, Azores, 


Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, Congo, etc. 
This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list only 
12¢ to new approval applicants. 
FENWAY STAMP Co. 
161 MANSUS Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


a 
ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (pre- 
war) value of forty million dollars (interesting!) . 
perforation gauge and mme. scale; small album: $ 
Approval sheets; 1 air-mai] set; scarce stamp from 
tmallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch I Indies, 

etc., etc.—entire outfit for 120 to approval applicants! 

a premium this month only: 
Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c, with every order 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Idlers in Paradise 


(Continued from page 6) 
the other at right angles, and in this are 
two bedrooms, a dining-room and 
a kitchen. I was not especially glad 
to find that the only comfortable bed- 
room was in the main house and must, 
of course, be given to me as the 
chaperon. Both Ruth and Dolly told 
me privately that they didn’t like to be 
left alone, so I put them together and 
left myself alone, with the unspoken 
reflection that I didn’t like it either; 
however it seemed imbecile to bring one’s 
civilized nervousness into this paradise. 

So I took my candle, after seeing my 
charges safely in bed, and went into my 
own room. Jack called to me, laughing- 
ly that the sight of my lock and key 
would restore my failing courage, and 
that I might use the latter as a weapon 
in case anything happened. I soon saw 
the reason for this remark, for it was 
a real old Mexican key, nearly a foot 
long, and broad and heavy in proportion. 
It hung by a piece of bale-rope to a 
hook in the wall, as if it had not been 
used for a year, but I disentangled it 
slipped it into the lock, and after call 
ing on Hercules for strength, succeeded 
in turning it, rocking the house a trifle 
in the operation. Then, half in fun, I 
called to Jack “I’ve taken your advice!” 
and slipped the key under my pillow as 
thoughtlessly as one does a thousand 
things in this life, only knowing why 
afterwards. 

I turned then to the window and 
laughed outright to see that the upper 
sash alone remained and that the lower 
half was represented by a square of 
mosquito netting, tacked on loosely like 
a curtain. The window seat was broad, 
as it is in all adobes, and was quite level 
with the ground. 

“Well,” I thought, “I should prefer 
a whole window to a wall two feet 
thick, or a key a foot long; but it is 
doubtless a mere convention.” Ac- 
cordingly I tumbled into bed with all 
speed, the absence of curtains giving me 
an uneasy feeling, as if there might be 
spectators in the garden. 

After this I sank into a deep and 
dreamless sleep that lasted I know not 
how long. I only know that at a cer- 
tain moment I stirred uneasily and came 
back from utter oblivion into semi-con- 
sciousness. I lay perfectly still and in 
a few moments I heard a faint rustling 
sound, as of a stealthy foot in the grass, 
or a hand brushing aside the jasmine 
that hung over one corner of the win- 
dow. I did not care to look; it was 
the thing of all others I least desired 
to do, but a force that was stronger 
than my will drew my head inflexibly 
over my shoulder towards something I 
knew I was to see. The moon had set 
and the sky had darkened so that every- 
thing was in shadow, but as I opened my 
eyes I looked full into two other gleam- 
ing ones, set in a dark face framed in 
a shock of coarse black hair that could 
only belong to Juan Capistrano! I 
could not be mistaken, for as he gal- 
loped down the lime-tree avenues call- 
ing “Adios”, and lifting his gray som- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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BETTY’sS 


ETTY’S room, 
B once a faded 
pale blue, now 
has a spring - like 


room has a zew color 


terial weighed dry. 
Dissolve the dye 
thoroughly in a small 
dish of boiling water. 


freshness in the 


shimmery green she 
loves. 

The dull tans and 
ecru that Dorothy 
is tired of in her 
room are replaced 
with warm orange 
and russet browns.  ; 
Each room has per- = 
fect harmony in 
SUNSET-dyed win- 
dow draperies, door- 
hangings, bedspread ~ 
and dresser scarf. => 

In the living room, 2 
for example, the faded cretonne SUNSET- 
dyed a light rose tone will make the big 
flowery pattern in old reds, blues and yel- 
lows assume fascinating new values. You 
will surprise and delight every one by the 
smartly different effect. 

Magic SUNSET achieves all these attract- 
ive changes. Hardly a new thing needed 
in all three rooms! Just fresh, new color 
everywhere, done in almost no time—and 
oh, the joy of doing it with your own hands 
at practically no cost! 

You can redye your uniform, too, if you 
follow the simple formula worked out for 
Girl Scouts. To redye a much faded uni- 
form use 54 cake of SuNseT Khaki and % 
cake of Dark Green for each pound of ma- 


Then strain through 
cheese cloth into the 
dye bath. In dyeing 
the uniform use a 
utensil large enough 
to hold plenty of 
water to freely cover 
the material and al- 
low room to stir it 
about and turn it 
over and under. 
SUNSET cleans as it 
dyes and does not 
stain the hands and 
spoil utensils. 

The formula giv- 


en above was used 


on khaki that 
had bleached to a 
light tan. Different 


amounts of laundry and sunlight to which 
uniforms have been subjected vary the ex- 
tent of the fading and consequently vary the 
formula in redyeing. It is, therefore, best 
to test your dye bath first. Take a small 
piece from under the hem, or off the end 
of your belt and dip it in a small portion 
of the dye bath. Experiment with your 
dye until you get the color just right for 
the degree of fading of your uniform. 

Success with SUNSET is certain when 
you follow the simple directions. SUNSET 
is fast dye in all colors for all fabrics. 


SUNSET 


Soap Dyes 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Department 83 
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On camping 
and hiking trips 
—take candy 


Outdoors all day—burning 
up energy in strenuous exer- 
cise—of course you crave 
sweets. Satisfyyour longing 
with Borden’s confection- 
éry—pure, wholesome candy 
that is rich in energy and 
nutritive value, yet so light 
and digestible that it leaves 
you fit for any sport. 


Milk chocolate cakes— 
smooth, rich and creamy. 
Delicious bars chock full of 
peanuts or almonds. Cara- 
mels that melt in your 
mouth. Take some along 
on outdoor trips. 


Your camp milk supply 


For cooking, Borden's Evapo- 
rated Milk. Convenient to carry. 
Keeps perfectly. Adds richness 
and flavor to every cooked dish. 


To build you up, Borden's 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Supplies extra energy, and 
makes you healthy and husky. 
Thousands of girls and boys 
take it regularly every day. 

For a long, cool drink, 


when you're hot or thirsty, 
Borden’s Malted Milk. Easy to 
make in camp. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Ride a Ranger 


The smile of complete satisfaction 


wizes, for all ages. 

Direct from Factory 
‘Shipped on Express 
prepaid in the T.8. 
A. i 30 days Freo Trial. 
shows 44 styles, colors 
sizes, frem $21.50 up. 
business direct with 
makers. 

desired. 
$5 a Month Hi ini 


arts and equipment for 
Tires— in picyciee halt usual 


CYCLE CO. 
Dpt. R9 CHICAGO 
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Idlers in Paradise 


(Continued from page 34) 
brero, his swarthy face and long coal- 
black locks had made him a picture to 
be remembered. 

I closed my eyes for a second—it was 
only a second, but I had time to think 
of every dear and precious thing the 
world had for me; only a second, and 
yet my whole life seemed stretched be- 
fore me like a picture, not the least dis- 
agreeable feature of which was a weep- 
ing willow in the foreground and a 
chaste, marble slab, enumerating the 
virtues of the deceased. Had the intruder 
noticed my watch, or my rings, or my 
gold-handled whip, and was his object 
robbery? I did not dare to think any 
further, for each new theory was more 
terrible than the one before; I knew 
that I was separated from my only pos- 
sible protector by two or three thick 
adobe walls, and that my tongue clove 
to the roof of my mouth at the mere 
impulse to scream; so in sudden in- 
spiration I slipped my hand under my 
pillow, and quicker than a lightning flash 
sat up in bed, took aim and hurled the 
huge key with all my force directly be- 
tween those two gleaming greedy eyes! 
I heard the crash of glass, the dull thud 
of the heavy little window as the key 
fell and a cry of rage or pain, and then 
I knew no more, for I had fainted quite 
away for the first time in my life. 

I suppose I must have “raised my 
voice to heaven,” although I thought 
myself incapable of uttering a sound, for 
I was awakened into consciousness by a 
tremendous battering at my door and 
Jack’s voice calling: “Mrs. Douglas!” 

I hid my face more closely than ever 
in the protecting pillow. 

“Come to me quickly,” I moaned, 
“quickly!” 

“But the door is locked.” (Another 
wild clash and bang.) “Can you open 
it?” 

“No, no!” I cried. “I cannot move. 
I am helpless with terror. Come around 
to the window—no, no; not the win- 
dow; you'll stumble on him. Oh, yes! 
The window—it’s the only way; but 
don’t let the villain kill you, too; it’s 
bad enough now!” And I broke down 
at last in a fit of hysterical sobbing. 
Meanwhile Ruth and Dolly had scram- 
bled into some clothes; and when Jack 
had squeezed into the fatal window, 
groped about for the key, unlocked the 
door and dragged me out, they had just 
self-possession enough to throw some 
serapes over me and rub my hands sym- 
pathetically, while their teeth chattered 
in an agony of expectation. Then I 
managed to get strength enough, between 
alternate sobs and shivers, to tell them 
all about it, and before the words were 
fairly spoken, Paul took up his lantern 
and dashed out into the garden. 

“Saddle your horse, Paul,” shouted 
Jack, “wake up Julian. I'll be there 
directly!” At which we all clung to him 
and begged him not to leave us, or we 
should die of fright. 

“But, my dear little woman, nothing 
more can happen now, and I must get 
hold ‘of that blackguard—curse him! 
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A Crisp, Light 
Lunch for 2c 


The cup that makes children love their milk; makes 
them eat thelr milk and never tire of it. If you buy milk 
in bulk instead of half pint bottles, the cost of the cups 
is absorbed by the difference in price and the child will 
get twice the nutritious value. Whole wheat flour is 
used, and after baking to a delicious crispness, the cup 
is lined with a thin coating of pure chocolate 
This favor combined with the milk makes a de 
Nelous and nourishing light lunch. 


SOLVES . THE MILK. PROBLEM 


in many schools the Kracker- 
Kup fall of milk is sold to the 
pupils for Se or Gc each. In this, 
way they can be made to pay for themselves 
swith benefit to all 


To schools and boards of education we make a 
special price of $3.60 per gross delivered. On ac- 
count of the scientific packing required WE CAN Use the 
SHIP THE CUPS ONLY IN GROSS LOTS Coupon 
Below 


THE TAKAMINE BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 


Costs 
Only 


Here is a practical, economical tooth brush, scientif- 
ically correct, that is being used in thousands of 
schools in oral hygiene work. They are endorsed and 
recommended by many of our leading educators. The 
bristles aré the best procurable and they stay in 


This brush is designed to reach and thoroughly clean 
every tooth in the mouth. Seven (7) dollara per 
gross delivered in gross lots, of Se each in less than 
gross lots. If you wish to order less than gross lots 
the cost will be Sc each plus postage (see table below). 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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STAMPS 


different 


$1.00 
50 Roumania different stamps for .20 


1000 all for 


stamps 


200 Germany s 3 = 40 
200 Hungary Ne 4 no oe) 
200 Austria a g ote) 


C. H. Hollister, Mukwonago, Wis. 


GIRL SCOUTS, 


If you mention your magazine and ask for 
Reliance Net Approvals you will receive a 
packet of stamps both 19th and 20th Century 
that catalogues over a dollar, free. 


RELIANCE STAMP CO. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


THE ANNA HEAD scHooL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


High School graduates admitted without 
examination to all colleges using accredit- 
ing system. Students prepared for College 
Board Examinations. Post graduate, pri- 
mary and intermediate departments. Cheer- 
ful, omelie school with outdoor life year 
round, 


Address: Miss Mary E. Wilson, Principal, 
Box J. Berkeley, California. 


Be a Get-Acquainted subscriber —50c for 5 months 
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Don’t be 
back.” 


“Yes, but Paul is so young,” piped 
Ruth, plaintively. 


frightened: I'll send Paul 


“Never mind; his rifle is old, at all 
events,” said Jack, grimly. 


Dolly followed him to the door, and 
I could hear her murmur, “Jack, don’t 
you think it’s just possible she had the 
nightmare and imagined she saw Juan; 
or dreamed it? She seems so nervous 
and unstrung that she can’t seem to ex- 
plain the matter very clearly.” 


Jack put his arm around her and 
looked at her tenderly, as if thinking 
that, but for the goodness of God, she 
might have been exposed to this danger 
instead of me. 

“T might think so, darling,” said he 
in a whisper, glancing stealthily in my 
direction. “I might think so, but—don’t 
be frightened, dear—there is blood on 
the key!” 

My leaped into my throat. 

Good Heavens! Why had I ever 


come to this lonely, horrible, dangerous 


heart 


place! Blood on the key! I had struck, 
then, where I aimed. ‘This was more 
than astonishing; it approached the 


supernatural. I could not resist a throb 
of pride, not only for myself, but for 
my down-trodden sex; but I was dread- 
fully frightened as well as proud. Juan 
was not simply a robber or an assassin. 
Then he was also a victim, and still 
more horrible thought, perhaps he had 
dragged himself away to some lonely 
spot where his life-blood was irrigat- 
ing the earth, and if so, he was neither 
rocbcr, assassin nor victim, but simply 
a body, and I was a murderess. 


Just at this momentous juncture we 
heard a scratching at the door. Paul, 
being nearest, opened it, and in walked 
‘Azabache, the big black mastiff—tail be- 
tween legs, head bent—the picture of 
despondency. He dragged himself 
wearily along as if in pain and threw 
himself at Jack’s feet, whining and hold- 
ing up one paw in mute demand for 
sympathy and help. 


We all looked at him curiously. 


“Why, old fell’,” said Jack, affection- 
ately, “are you in it, too? Why, the dog 
is hurt, and badly, too!” 


Sure enough, his two front feet 
seemed to be sprained and swollen across 
the joints, as if they had been caught 
in a trap of some kind—and—yes, small 
bits of glass were sticking in the flesh, 
and the poor fellow was trying to scratch 
them off, whining piteously as he did so. 
Nor were these the extent of his in- 
juries, for we soon discovered a great 
welt between his eyes, as if he had been 
struck with some hard—heavens! the 
wound was still bleeding—and, by some 
extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances, there was blood on my key! 


We all looked at each other blankly, 
and then I drew the serapes entirely 
over my head, for I pride myself on. 
the rapidity of my intuitions. And it 


(Continued on next page) 
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Women today are going in for athletics on a scale 
never dreamed of before. Taking a leaf from their 
brothers’ experience most of the leaders wear Keds 
for every kind of sports use. 


In the world’s most 
famous tennis club— 


7 out 
wear 


WO hundred women—among 

them many of the greatest 
tennis players in the world—be- 
long to the famous West Side 
Tennis Club at Forest Hills, N.Y. 
Including men, the membership 
is nearly 800. 

Recently it was found that 7 
out of every 10 members of this 
great club wear Keds! 

And the reason is simple. It’s 
because Keds are built better in 
every way. Springy soles of the 
toughest rubber—durable canvas 
uppers strongly reinforced — a 
special Feltex innersole for cool- 
ness and comfort—these are the 
things that make Keds preferred 
everywhere for sports—and for 


with 


attractive Keds moccasin 
crepe sole. Crepe sole Keds are light 
and springy, and at the same time 
remarkable for long wear. 


An 


Keds 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


of 10 
Keds! 


hikes, outings, camping and all 
vacation uses. 

Girls like Keds not only because 
they wear so long, but because 
they aresounusually good-looking. 


Al Keds model designed for sports 
and general wear. A great favorite 
with girls. 


But be sure you get real Keds! 
Just a glance will tell you—for 
every Keds shoe has the name 
Keds on it. If you don’t find the 
name they’re not Keds! 


Keds come in all the popular 
styles—and at prices from $1.25 
to $4.50 

7 ir. 
The Keds Hand-book of Sport is full of in- 
teresting information on games, sports, 
vacation suggestions and dozens of other 


subjects. Sent free if you address Dept. 
590, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe 


Then ask your parents to renew for your Christmas 
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Rangeley 


Moccasins 


A 


For Camping 


Girls who want real foot happiness 
this summer will wear True 
Rangeley Moccasins. 


Designed after the original Indian 
footwear, they are lighter, more 
flexible and more comfortable than 
the ordinary shoes, and besides are 
mighty good looking. 


It will pay you to make sure that 
the moccasins you buy are True 
Moccasins—not ordinary shoes made 
to look like Moccasins. 


Our catalog A tells you how to tell 
the difference and shows the many 
attractive Rangeley styles. 
Send for 
Catalog “A” 
—Its free. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON, MAINE 


Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped 
Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. 


Used generally by artists and 
Write for 


commercial houses. 
list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


450 West 37th Street 
New York City 


Department 10. 


(Continued from page 37) 


flashed across me that I was about to 
suffer more deeply through mortifica- 
tion than I had previously suffered 
through terror! 


My head was scarcely hidden before 
Jack’s guffaw shook the rafters; Paul 
rolled himself on the floor in youthful 
exuberance of mirth; Dolly gave herself 
entirely to the pleasure of the occasion 
and laughed until she gasped for breath, 
and when I heard Ruth absolutely de- 
grade herself by hooting (there is no 
other word for her disgraceful ebulli- 
tion) I gathered my blankets haughtily 
about me and strode into my apartment. 


Not until the affair was forty-eight 
hours old did they extend the slightest 
sympathy; and then Jack confessed that 
it was a natural mistake. For I com- 
pelled them to sit in a row on my bed 
at ten o'clock on a foggy night; dragged 
Azabache outside the window much 
against his inclination; stuck his head 
through the vines and held him wrig- 
gling there until they owned that with 
his flashing eyes, his tawny face, and his 
waving black hair, he did look like Juan 
Capistrano, and that anybody, even 
Solomon, might have been imposed upon 
by the resemblance. 


Louise Price Says: 
(Continued from page 27) 


Hot water enough to make a stiff con- 
sistency. 


Make into cakes and drop into hot 
ashes to bake. When done, pull out 
with a hoe. Break open and butter the 
inside before making yourself at home. 
I first learned this from an Alabama 
Girl Scout sojourning in New England. 
We added a few blueberries to the mix- 
ture and enjoyed the experiment. 


Good Stories 
(Continued from page 27) 


5. Wonder Tales of the World by 
Armfield. (Published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 338 Madison Ave., 
New York City.) 


6. Twenty Four Unusual Stories by 
Tyler. (Published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Co.) 


7. Folk and Fairy Tales. (Published 
by Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 
Fifth -Avenue, New York City.) In 
this, I especially recommend “The 
White Elephant” by Stewart; “The 
Old Woman and the Tramp” by 
Breakstad; “The Sparrow and the 
Eagle” by Benson, 


8. Parables from Nature by Gatty. 
(Published by E. P. Dutton Co., 
681 Fifth Ave., New York City.) 


9. Flower Lore and Legends by Beals. 
(Published by Henry Holt and 
Co., 19 West 44th St, New York 
City.) 


To Polish Mirrors 


Add just a very few 
drops of 3-in-One 
Oil to the water. 
Don’t, don’t, put the 
oilonthe cloth, 


Washthe mirror 
with the oil and 
water—then polish 
with a soft, dry cloth. 
A beautiful lasting 
brilliance will be 
your reward. Also 
try this 


3-in-One 


treatment to make 


your cut glass spar- 
kle. Make windows 
clean and bright. 


In t-0z.,3-0z. & 8-0z.bot- 
tles. Also in 3-oz. Handy 


Oil Cans. For sale by 
+HKee-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 Broadway, N.Y. 


WHEN 


GIRLS CANOEING, 


Camp Directors who wish to carry these goods in 
their canteens please write for special terms. 


OUTING CUSHIONS 


of a hundred uses 


i a een | 
> >. — 

tility Cushion makes a com- 
= s fortable, cool, 
dry seat out of a hard, hot or wet one and a 
dependable life preserver in an accident. 
Bends “U” shape‘or right angle for seat and back 
in canoe, motor boat, porch swing, auto, ham- 
mock, toboggan or baby crib. Fully guaranteed. 


Sitesy Cushion A IRUBBE 


Products 
All Purposes AIR PILLOWS 


MATTRESSES 
C CUSHIONS 
SWIMMING 
- DEVICES 
bri comfort t h: HOSRIDAL 
rt to ac iG 
pone on stool, chair, boat uRINGS 4 


seat, bleachers or anywhere 
acool, dry seat is wanted. 
Slip it in your pocket and 
take it anywhere, Made jin 
many colors and materials 
Write for OUR NEW CATALOG of 
Practical Air Goods That Make Outdoor 
Life Safe, Comfortable and Pleasurable. 


AIRUBBER CORPORATION 
510 W. Illinois St. > |CHICAGO, ILL 


70 King St., W. Toronto, Canada 
65 N. Moore St., New York, N. Y. 


Our patented process 
makes Air Products 
practical, dependable, 
reasonably priced. 


Be a Get-Acquainted Sudscriber—50c for 5 months 
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Cross-word Puzzle 


By IRENE KALLMEYER 
Troop 58, Westwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 


When you want 
extra help with 
the wash—noth- 
ing can take the 


place of Fels-Naptha 


HTE 
AE AE 
24 m2 
5 oe i aa 
| | | E | | | he 


E 


Not only soap—but soap and naptha 


HORIZONTAL 15. Fermented malt liquor 


1. Sun 16. Deer 

4. Radio Station 19. The upper side 

7. Southern State (abbr.) 20. A short sleep 

8. Skill ; 21. Prefix meaning “three” 

9. Boy’s nickname 23. Decree 
10. Past tense verb “Lead” 24. Not sour ÅM pe -C 
11. Full of veins 25. To cut A ee 
13. To follow 27. Born The National i 
14. Deface 28. Sufix meaning “more” 7 
17. Street (abbr.) f 31. A measure of length Outdoor Suit 
18. Initial of a famous president 32. An American dessert 
19. an explosive i 33. A noun suffix meaning “one who does” Eem uang uio Ree Pa Bae 
22. med icina ant t = as a one u rir 15 us rim outing 
25 To fly hich $ ARA us a large covered w agon suit of Gray Dreadnaught Crash. It looks 

D E ZAIN EOE 37. Girls name like tweed but is as cool as linen. Tailors 
26. That which is done 38. Worn by some women to protect like an English worsted and does not get 
27. Not old yr. their hair out of press easily. 
29. A vast plain in eastern Europe and 42. That is Camp, tramp, climb mountains and fish 
Asia 43. The hub, a wheel in this suit and you will find it a practical 

30. Before | 44. A musical part sung by lowest costume. Hikers and motor campers pro- 
31. A heroic poem female voices nounce it ideal. It does not show the dirt. 
34. Ever (poetic) ) 45. Part of verb tto be” Wears like iron. 
35: Level 48. Fury This suit consists of coat and knickers 
39. An enclosed field for combat and retails for $5.50. If your dealer has 
40. To be delirious Answer to May Puzzle not stocked it yet, send check or money 


order to the manufacturers and they will 
see that you are supplied. Sizes 32 to 44. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford “Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


41. Past tense verb “leave” 
42. A preposition : iN SE 
44. A three-toed sloth 
46. Boy’s nickname 
47. English Lords 


49. A large vessel rt Corner Your Pictures-aib 


an 
um 
50. Self here you ean korp tbem gale ain) pomen 
A Engel = t 
VERTICAL oes [xr tomes] coors AE 
1. Past tense of verb “sit” V rape re the 
2. An Italian fruit lof iesse 
3. To deplore Buys =< 
4. A nut LOO Dept 4B 
5. More gray a -z ee 
6. Limited (abbr.) For Pa Home or. Sheol Room 
P u ” Dialogs Speakers Monclogs, 
12. art of verb “to be Minstrel O ning _Chorusea 
en Black face Plays, Recitations, Drilla. 
14. Insane FREE. 


X -up. Catalogue F 
Flow to Stage Co PUY; so. Wabash; Dept 87 CHICAGO 


Then ask your parents to renew for your Christmas 


ie 
‘ 


Every Girl Scout 


should have this valuable 
handbook on Games 


[ GAMES AND 

' RECREATIONAL >? 
i THO 

Sor CLUBS, CAMPS & SCOUTS 


CHARLES F. SMITH | 
“er T 


TIONAL METHODS 
FOR CLUBS, CAMPS 


AND SCOUTS 
By CHARLES F. SMITH 


Instructor in Scouting and Recreational 
Leadership, Teacher's College, Columbia 
University. 

The entire field of games and every 
kind of indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tion are presented in this volume, 
the only book of its kind, designed 
to fill the needs of boy and girl or- 

ganizations. 

“It is exactly what we need to help 
in the instruction of all of our volun- 
teer leaders throughout the country. 
. . . You bave made a great contri- 
bution to out-door life in America.’ 

LESTER F. SCOTT, 
National Executive, CAMP FIRE GIRLS. 


$2.00 At All Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
443-449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


GAMES AND RECREA- 
| 


The Diving and Swimming Book 
By Georce H. Corsan, Sr. 
World's Greatest Swimming Instructor 


“What Coue is to auto-suggestion, 
Edison to electricity, and Camp to ath- 
letics, George Corsan is to swimming.” 
—From the Introduction by Geo. J. 
Fisher, M. D. 


Illustrated with one hundred and fif- 
teen drawings, and photographic repro- 
ductions. 8 vo. Cloth. Price $3.00. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue 
of books on Athletics, Folk Dances, 
Games, etc. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
7 West 45th St., New York 


WICHITEE 


SEBEC LAKE MAINE 
FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 


A real woods camp with all the out- 

door sports, including riding. Canoe- 

ing a specialty. 
Rate $222, 


Ethel L. Sargent 
Harriet M. Balcom, R.N. 


1193 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Booklet on request. 


} Directors 
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Books That Will Help 


Your Girl Scouting 
Selected by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


June, 1925 


CAMPS 


Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature C AMP AR B U TU S 


“What are the best new books to help 
us in our Girl Scouting?” So many Girl 
Scouts and Girl Scout Captains have 
asked this question that Mrs. Becker 
has selected this list for you. Read it 
carefully checking those books which you 
wish to consult for your Merit Badge 
work and other Girl Scout activities. 
Then be sure to save the list for future 
reference. —Editor. 


Camping 

CAMPING AND Woopcrart, Horace Kep- 
hart (2 vols in one) (Macmillan) 
$3.25 

Came Grus, Eicn Jessup (Dutton) 
$3-50 

SUMMER IN THE GirLs’ Camp, Anna 
Worthington Cceale (Century) $1.75 

GirLs IN THE HicuH Sierras, Katharine 
Ellis Barrett (Doubleday) $2.00. 
(Story, but has good information on 
camping). 

Divinc anD Swimminc Book, George 
H. Corsan (4. $. Barnes) $3.00 

A MANUAL oF ORGANIZED CAMPING, 
Weir (Macmillan) $2.00 

THe AmerICAN Boys’ HANpy Book or 
Camp Lore anb Woopcrart, Dan 
Beard (Lippincott) $3.00 

Handicraft 

One Hunprep THINGS A Girt Can 

Do, Snow and Frechlich (Lippincott) 
$2.50 

GARMENTS FOR GirLS, Celestine Schmit 
(Century) $1.50 

A Manvuat oF HoMeEMAKING, Van 
Rensselaer ard Canon (Macmillan) 
$3.25 

How ro Maxe Anp. How To MeEnp, by 
an Amateur Mechanic (Macmillan) 
$1.25 

THe Home Maker TRAINED By Kirt- 
CHEN GARDEN MetHops, Mabel L. 
Keech (Lippincott) $2.50 

Home Lagor Savinc Devices anb How 
To Make THEM, Rhea Scott (Lippin- 
cott) $1.25 

THE LITTLE PRIMER OF CooKING, Doro- 
thy M. Hamilton (Century) $1.50 

THE CAFETERIA Cook Book, Mabel E. 
Schadt (Woman's Press.) (For cafe- 
teria directors: with pad of duplicate 
pages for orders.) $2.50 

Maxkinc Tin Can Toys, Edward 
Thatcher (Lippincott) $1.75 

Box Furniture, Louise Brigham (Cen- 
tury) $2.50 

How to Make Baskets, Mary White 
(Doubleday) $1.75 


Parties 


PropucING AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Helen Ferris (Dutton) $2.50 (Covers 
dramatics also) 

Games AND RECREArIONAL METHODS, 
harles F. Smith, (Dodd, Mead & 
0.) $2.00 

Parties For Occasions, Claire Wallis 
and Nellie R. Gates (Century) $1.75 


For Girls 10-20 


Eleventh season. Located on inland 
lake 12 miles from Traverse City, 
Michigan. Canoe trips, water and 
land sports, woodcraft, riflery, 
crafts, dancing, dramatics, nature 
study. Resident physician. Booklet. 
Edith A. Steere, Packard Road, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


KEOKUK CAMP FOR GIRLS 


PENTUCKET POND 
GEORGETOWN, MASS. 


Spend an ideal summer in this 
“CAMP OF A THOUSAND JOYS” 


Add one laugh more to the 
“HOUSE OF A HUNDRED LAUGHS” 


Sleep soundly in the brown, peaked tents 

Swim vigorously in the blue, dancing waters 

Eat ravenously of the well cooked Keokuk food 
Live, Learn and Love for eight happy wecks. 


A camp within the reach of every girl. 
Send for booklet. 
NOW address until June Ist: 


MRS. MARGARET L. FOX 
No. 2 Abbott St. Danvers, Mass. 


After June Ist: Georgetown, Mass. 


CAMP HACKINATACK 

MOUNTAIN CAMP—LYME CENTER, N. H. 

Junior camp for girls 8 to 16 years—Real 
mother’s care—Refined counselors. Swimming, 
hiking, tennis, volley and basket ball, crafts, na- 
ture, dramatics. 

Free horse-back riding. References required. 
$150 for season of cight weeks. 


Address MRS. WALTER M. FLINT 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Camp Interlochen 
(Private) 


Interlochen, Michigan 


Girls—Juniors, 7-14; Seniors, 15-25. 200 acres Virgin 
Pine, beautiful lakes, hill ranges. 

Activities: Regular land and water sports. Special, 
Rifles, archery, canoes, riding, nature study, craft work. 
For Booklets; Address Mrs. P Pennington, 160 
Tuxedo Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Eagle’s Nest Camp 
Waynesville, N. C. 


Riding, swimming. sports, hikes, crafts, 
nature lore, dancing, music, dramatics— 
but none too strenuous. Intelligent atten- 
tion to individual needs. Excellent food. 
Ages 6 to 18; $300. NO EXTRAS. Staff 
already engaged. Write for booklet. Mrs. 
Fred Myers, Jr., East 40th St., Savannah, 
Georgia. 


CAMP NAIDNI ‘2ke Dunmore, Vt. 


for girls 8-21 
Wholesome vacation camp. 50 acres. % 
mile lake front. Swimming. canoeing, 
hikes and gypsy trips. For information 
apply to Mrs. G. C. Britten, 7 Hillside 
Road, Mount Kisco. New York, 


CAMP THORWALD, 3,5°° sse, mou 
? tain camp for 
girls. Horseback riding, mountain climbing, over 
night expeditions, swimming, tennis and all out-of- 
doors sports, hand crafts, and interpretive dancing, 
surrounded by picturesque Tennessee scenery. 


Juniors 10-14. Seniors 14-25. 9th season. Booklet 
upon request. Mr. and Mrs. M. N. McDowell, Camp 
Thorwald, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Place these books in your Girl Scout library 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


GIRLS IN THE HIGH SIERRAS 
by Katharine Ellis Barrett 


This is a “different” camping story for older girls, or for anybody who loves the mountains and would 
like to tramp through unexplored regions with provisions carried by a train of donkeys. 


Incidentally, it’s a splendid guide for campers, full of necessary information; there’s a chapter on camp 
cooking that will prove remarkably helpful. $2.25 


THE PERILOUS SEAT 
by Caroline Dale Snedeker 


A thrilling tale of ancient Greece. It tells of a daughter of the priest of Delphi who, when she became 
Pythia, or seeress of the oracle, saved her country by prophecies she herself invented. $1.75 


THE LITTLE HOUSE ON THE DESERT 


by Forrestine C. Hooker 


A girl of today in the West. The story shows how interesting life can be for a little girl, even though 
she is lame, and lives far from any settlement, with no friend but grown-ups, strange pets, and the engineers 
of passing trains, who answer her wave with a whistle. $1.75 


THE VANISHING COMRADE 
by Ethel Cook Eliot 


Two girls as nice as you ever knew, with a mystery about Elsie that Katherine has to solve for her 
own piece of mind and the happiness of both. $1.75 


At all bookstores Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Take these books to camp 
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FOR VACATION READING 


Recommended to the Girl Scouts by May Lamberton Becker 


THE NEW MOON. 


Luck and adventure with a pioneer boy. 


THE SILVER TARN. 


By Cornelia Meigs 
$2.00 


By Katharine Adams 


Interesting characters and events of an American girl 


abroad. 


$1.75 


THE ISLAND OF THE MIGHTY. 


By Padraic Colum 


Romance and heroism in King Arthur’s days. $2.25 


THE SPRITE: The story of a Red Fox 


By Ernest Harold Baynes 


The stirring tale of a man’s friendship with a fox; many 


photographs. 


$1.75 


A CHILD’S STORY OF AMERICAN 


LITERATURE. 


By Arthur B. Maurice and Algernon Tassin 
One continuous story of our national growth and how 
literature came with it; with shorter stories of all our 
great writers, and many pictures. $2.25 


These are a few of the many Macmillan books on Mrs. Beckers 
list. See them at the Convention, and at all book stores. Ask for 
our fully illustrated catalog “Books for Boys and Girls.” 


(rie OMITIEL AN COMBANY 


New YORK 
ATLANTA 


Girl Scouts 


Berkshire moccasins are made for you. 
They give added pleasure to camping 
and tramping trips. They are com- 
fortable and extremely light in weight, 
and practical. 


Style No. 3752 
Our most popular 


camp style 
Brown Elk 
Uppers 


Leather or Crepe 
Rubber Soles 


Sizes 1134-2 $4.50 


Send for catalog iPlus- 
trating complete line 


i " 234-7; 5.00 
aaeain ifor ieie CIETE. Widths. 


BERKSHIRE MOCCASIN COMPANY 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


BosTON 
SAN Fraxcisco 


GAMES AND STUNTS 
FOR HOME AND CAMP 


ICEBREAKERS Epxa GEISTER 
Nobody can invent or teach such 
delightful, side-splitting ways of 
having a good time as these. 

À Every club should own conies. 

$1.25 

PARTIES AND STUNTS 

Era BETZNER 


How to prepare invitations, dec- 
orative refreshments and pro- 
grams for your parties. $1.00 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
. 600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, Ya 


Patronize our advertisers 


(Continued from page 40) 

Tures Hunprep GAMES AND Pas- 
Times, E. V. Lucas (Macmillan) 
$3.00 

CHILDREN’S GAMES AND CHILDREN’S 
Parties, Constance Long (Dutton) 
$1.25 

Girts’ Crusrs, Helen Ferris (Dutton) 
$2.50 

Games FOR Home, PLAYGROUND, SCHOOL 
AND GyMNASIUM, Bancroft and 
Pulvermacher (Macmillan) $3.00 

SoctaL GAMES AND Group Dances, 
Elson and Trilling (Lippincott) $2.00 

NaTIONAL Dances oF IRELAND, Eliza- 
beth Burchenal (4. 8. Barnes) $3.00. 

Croc AND CHARACTER Dances, Helen 
Frost (4. S. Barnes) $2.60. 

Games, CONTESTS AND Retays, Seward 
C. Staley (4. S. Barnes) $3.00. 

Tue Mopern Conjurer, C. Lang 
Neil (Lippincott) $3.50 

Easy Conyurinc WITHOUT Appara- 
tus, Will Baffell (Dutton) $1.25 

PARTIES AND STUNTS AROUND THE 
Year, Era Betzner (Woman's Press) 
$1.00 


Story Telling 


LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN, Orton Lowe 
(Macmillan) $1.40 

Lann AND SEA Taures, Rudyard Kipling 
(Doubleday Page) $1.00 (Boy Scout 
Edition) 

CHILDREN’S Book oF CHRISTMAS STO- 
RIES (Doubleday Page) $1.75 (Com- 
panion volumes of patrictic and of 
Thanksgiving stories) 

DonecaL Fairy STORIES, Seumas Mac- 
Manus (Doubleday) $2.00 

A CHILp’s STORY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, Maurice and Tassin (Macmil- 
lan) $2.25 


Dramatics 


PLAYS FoR ScHooL CHILDREN, Anna 
Lutkenhaus (Century) $1.75 

Rep Lerrer Day Prays, Margaret G. 
Parsons (Woman’s Press) $1.35 

HELGA AND THE WHITE PEACOCK, 
Meigs (Macmillan) $1.00 

Fork FESTIVALS AND THE FOREIGN 
Community, Dorothy G. Spicer 
(Woman's Press) $1.50 

Savice Fork Dances, Marjorie C. 
Geary (Woman’s Press) $1.75 

Ten Timety Dances, Helen Durham 
(Woman’s Press) 75 cents 

MusicaL Memories, Sue Ann Wilson 
(Woman's Press) 50c (Large caste) 

THE CRUSADE OF THE CHILDREN, Eliza- 
beth Woodbridge (Century) $1.50 

Sr. NicuHoLras Book or Prays, First 
and second series (Century) $1.50 
each 

OutwitTInNc THE WeaseLs, Helen 
Harrington (Dutton) $2.00 

Suort Pays FoR Ourt-or-Doors, (The 
Woman's Press) Including: 
A MipsummMer’s Day Frotic, Doro- 
thy Powell, 25c (May be expanded) 
THE LEGEND OF THE LAUREL, Evelyn 

Brownell, 50c 

Tue Scartet Knicut, Mary E. Ed- 
ar c 

Two Sann Paceants, Lucy S. 
Proudfoot, 50c 


Place these books in your Girl Scout library 
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Tue Hauntep Circe, Adelaide Nich- 
ols (Dutton) $2.50 

New Prays rromĪm Orp Tares, Wright 
(Macmillan) $1.75 


Popular Science 


Cuats on Science, E. E. Slosson (Cen- 
tury) $2.00 

Everypay Mysteries, Abbot 
millan) $2.00 

Boy’s Book oF Etectriciry, S. A. 
Small (Dutton) $2.50 

Boy’s Book or Puysics, Clark and 
Small (Dutton) $2.50 

Boy’s Book or Cuemistry, C. R. 
Clark (Dutton) $2.00 

Boy’s Book oF THE EARTH, S. A. 
Small (Dutton) $2.50 

Tue Great BALL oN WHICH WE 
Live, Charles R. Gibson (Lippincott) 
$2.50 

Tue Srars AND THEIR MYSTERIES, 
Charles R. Gibson (Lippincott) $2.50 

Tue Sky Movirs AND THE STAR PEO- 
PLE, Johnson (Macmillan) $1.50 

Narure Stupy Series, Louise Brown 
(The Woman’s Press) $1.60 set 

MARVELS or SCIENTIFIC INVENTION, T. 
W. Corbin (Lippincott) $2.00. There 
are eight of the Marvels series, on 
various scientific subjects. 

Tue Romance Series, (Lippincott) 
$3.00. There are 23 in this standard 
collection, dealing with interesting 
features of such subjects as railways, 
mining, insects, submarines, etc. 

Frower Growinc, Leonard Barron 
(Doubleday) $2.00 

PLANNING Your Garven, W. S. 
Rogers (Doubleday) $2.00 

Tue VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
Kruhm, (Doubleday) $2.00 

POLARIS, THE STORY oF AN ESKIMO 
Doc, Ernest Baynes (Macmillan) 
$1.50 

JIMMIE, THE Story oF A BLACK BEAR 
Cus, Ernest Baynes (Macmillan) 
$1.60 

THE SPRITE, THE Story oF A Rep Fox, 
Ernest Baynes (Macmillan) $1.75 


Good Stories for Girls 


Dr. Tam O’SHANTER, Mabel L. Robin- 
son (Dutton) $1.50 

Tue Sirver Tarn, Katherine Adams 
(Macmillan) $2.00 

Tue New Moon, Cornelia 
(Macmillan) $2.00 

THE IsLAaND oF THE MicuHty, Padraic 
Colum (Macmillan) $2.25 

Fipexis, Jane Abbott (Lippincott) $1.75 

LAuGHING Last, Jane Abbott (Lippin- 
cott) $1.75. There are nine of the 
popular Jane Abbott stories. 

Winona or THE Came Fire, Margaret 
Widdemer (Lippincott) $1.75. There 
are six in this series. 

Tue Hatt Wiru Doors, Louise Has- 
brouck. (The Woman's Press) $1.50 

Tue Hirt or Apventure, Adair Al- 
don (Century) $1.75 

GREYLIGHT, Anne Bosworth 
(Century) $1.75 

Powprer, PatcHEes AND Patty, E. B. 
and A, A. Knipe (Century) $1.75 
(Sequel to A CONTINENTAL DOLLAR) 

Tue VanisHinG Comrape, Ethel Cook 
Eliot (Doubleday) $1.75 


(Mac- 


Adolph 


Meigs 


Greene 


4, SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. G.S.-8 


Services for the Open 


for use in summer camps for boys and girls and in community services. 
29 beautiful services for out-of-doors occasions. 80 hymns and songs. Price 
$1.00. $75 a hundred. 


Dramas & Pageants 
The Crusade of the Children 


By Elisabeth Woodbridge, fully illustrated. The pictures tell you how to 
produce the pageant. Bound in full cloth. 92 pages. $1.50. 


Joseph 
By Linwood Taft, Ph.D. A simple, forceful dramatization of the story of 
Joseph. Price 35c. 


Six Bible Plays 


Six dramatized Bible plays prepared by the Bureau of Educational Dramatics 
of Playground and Recreation Association of America. The language of the 
Bible has been used throughout. The plays have been rehearsed and tested 
at every step. Beautifully illustrated. $2.00 


Costuming a Play 
Inter-Theater Arts Handbook 


By Elizabeth B. Grimball and Rhea Wells . A period costume book, fully 
illustrated, showing designs from the early Assyrian and Egyptian, to the 
end of the Civil War. This book simplifies the problems of costume. Price $3.00 


THE CENT ORYACO? 


353 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
Help Your Captain 


HOOT MON! 


Balse funds for your Girl Scout Troop, 
Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, High 
School or Church Societies, selling dell- 
cious Scotmints. Six flavors, Pepper- 
mint, Yeast, Wintergreen, Clove, Cinna- 
mon and Licorice. Sell for 50. Every- 
body has a nickel and everybody likes 
Scotmints. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 


We extend 30 days’ eradit, ship any 
quantity and any assorterent of flavors, 
by express or parcel post prepaid. 


For 500 For 1,000 
Pk. Pkgs. 


SCOTMINTS CO., INC. 
DeskG.S.-8, Jersey City, N.J. 
HELP YOUR CAPTAIN 


packages of Scot- 
mints (express charges prepaid): 


YOUR PROFIT ...........- vs. $7.00 $11.50 $24.00 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Captain ......... sesssese 
Reference 


Take these books to camp 


— 
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POLLY Anne Foster 
PUT THE KETTLE ON 


munities, Anne presented herself at the 
Something New for Girls by 


Editor’s desk. 
JANE ABBOTT and HENRIETTA WILCOX PENNY 


Her satisfactory handling of several 
assignments led to a new position on the 
paper. Her work was more interest- 
ing. Anne became more sure of her 

When you like a story, don’t you always imagine yourself the heroine and wish it 

were all real? Here's a book that will “come true.” After reading Mrs. Abbott’s de- 

lightful tale of Polly and the experiment she and Peg Wood tried instead of camp, 

you have only to turn to Polly’s note book at the back in order to “put the kettle on” 


ability. 
As the months passed, her dream of 
and repeat her culinary successes for yourself. Colored frontispiece, three other 
illustrations. $2.00 


successfully writing other than news- 
LAUGHING LAST By JANE ABBOTT 


paper assignments grew. She was en- 

couraged by having first one, then two, 
then three of her short stories accepted 

The story of Sidney Romley’s adventurous summer on the boats and wharves of Pro- 

vincetown. A splendid book for girls, fresh and sweet as the clean breath of the Atlan- 

tic over the Cape Cod sand dunes. Colored frontispiece, three other illustrations. $1.75 


by magazines published in New York 

City. To be sure, her desk drawer was 

crammed with other stories which had 
been rejected by editors. 

In her journal, Anne continued to re- 
cord glimpses of varying life caught 
during her reporting hours. Some day 

CAMP FIRE GIRL SERIES By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
For Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls everywhere Miss Widdemer has written this 
enjoyable series of Winona Merriam’s adventures at camp, at the war farm and after 
she grows up. They are WINONA ON HER OWN, WINONA’S WAR FARM, 
WINONA’S WAY, WINONA OF CAMP KARONYA, WINONA OF THE CAMP 
FIRE, WINONA’S DREAMS COME TRUE . If you read one, you will want them all. 
Frontispiece in color, three other illustrations. Each, $1.75 


she would use it all, she knew. 
Others on the paper had dreams of 
becoming distinguished writers or critics 
Of them all, Anne found Anderson 
Murdock most understanding. In ad- 
dition to his general work on the paper, 
Anderson wrote book reviews and drama 
A HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE criticisms. Whenever Anne completed 
By BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO B. FROEHLICH ena genncwaidca, she was impa- 
If you like to sew or paint or to make pretty things from silks and cretonnes, felt and | tient until she could discuss it with him. 
glass and wood and many other fascinating materials, here are directions for making Anne came to look forward to the 
a hundred useful and artistic articles. Best of all, the handiwork suggested is new]evenings when Anderson would bring 
and original and you will be proud to find your gifts quite different from those of the | around some book upon which he was 
other girls. 365 Illustrations and diagrams make the instructions doubly easy to working, that he might discuss it with 
follow. $2.50 her before writing his final review of it. 
SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES He said that she helped him and Anne 
By J. C. ELSOM and BLANCHE TRILLING í earnestly hoped that she did—he had 
Unfailing recipes for good fun for both old and young at any time. The games and done so much for her. 
dances, both indoors and out, are full of action and brimming with humorous and Not long after the acceptance of An- 
lively situations. They are so clearly described and illustrated that it is easy to catch|ne’s third story, Anderson Murdock 
on to them. Just the thing for a party or a picnic. 53 Illustrations and many Music| called upon her with no book in his 
Scores. $2.00 hand. His present errand did not con- 


THE CHARM OF FINE MANNERS cern books, he said. He had a question 


By Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT to ask her. Since they had come so to 

A charming and winsome little book which points out to girls the significant little rely upon each other, since they so en- 

things that make for a gracious personality. It does not “preach” but appeals to the] joyed being together, since they—that is, 
natural desire of every thoughtful girl. $1.00 since he loved her—why not? 

At All Bookstores A year later when her husband re- 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 South Sixth Street, ceived an offer from a New York news- 

paper, Anne declzred she had been wish- 


hiladelphia, Pa. Dept. A.G. 6 ‘ 
Please send me a copy of POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON, price $2.00, also descriptive | ing to live in New York, in direct con- 
tact with the short story market. 


circulars of your other books for girls. 
E 


So Anne Foster moved to New York. 

She did not apply for a newspaper 
position at once because Foster Murdock 
arrived shortly. But as soon as his baby 
chart registered continuous gaining, Anne 
discussed with Anderson the question of 
her return to her work. 

Was it to be with a newspaper? On 
a magazine staff, if possible? With some 
publishing house or should she write ad- 
vertising for some agency? They decided 
against a regular position for, as An- 
derson said, if she was ever to write 
worth while short stories, she must have 
more time in which to do it. 

“Free lance, Anne,” urged Anderson. 
“Take a chance.” 

Which is why you will find Anne 
Foster’s name in magazines today, even 
though Anne herself declares the pile of 
“Tejecteds” still looms like a Woolworth 
tower above the “accepteds.” 


Place these books in your Girl Scout library 


GIRLS EARN MONEY 


Under approval of Captain 
Selling 


Highest Grade Assorted 5c 
CHOCOLATE 
COVERED BARS 


Offer good of Mississippi Bi 

æ east pp ver, north of 
Georgia 

30 days to pay 


The New Midget Pin 


Girl Scouts, Leaders, Commis- 
sioners, Council Members, and 
other persons actively interested in 
Scouting now may have a tiny 
Golden trefoil to wear when not in 
uniform. Just like the Tenderfoot 
pin, only smaller, in the size you 
see above. Gold filled, $.5o. 


National Equipment 
Department 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


L. E. AUSTIN 
60i West IiO0th St. 
York City 


City and State .....-. 
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VERY time I sit down to plan our magazine, I wish it 

were possible for me to visit the home of every subscriber 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL. Especially when so many Girl Scouts 
are interested in our Homemaker Badge, it seems to me that 
I could do so much better in giving you just the things that 
would most help you if I could meet you personally and come 
to see you, some afternoon after school. 

But since that is impossible, it seems to us here at National 
Headquarters that we have found a way, after all. Through 
the mail! The other day, a number of us who make plans for 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, sat down and figured out just how we could 
get better acquainted with you and know more of what you 
are doing in your own homes. This is our plan—for you to 
answer the questions on this page and on the next page. Then 
send them in to me. They will be a wonderful guide to us in 
making THE AMERICAN GIRL of the most possible use to you in 
your badge work. 


A new observation game 


Observation games are among the most popular of Girl Scout 
games. Here is a new one for you. How many of these ques- 
tions can you answer without moving from the chair where 
you are now sitting? What do you know about your refrigera- 
tor or your radio without going out to look them over? It 
is eye-opening, the things we see every day yet don’t really see 
at all! 

There are two ways of playing this game. One is by your- 
self, now. See how many of the questions you can answer 
without going on a special tour of investigation around your 
home. Then fill out the rest (having made certain, of course, 
that your first answers were correct). Turn over the page. 
Answer the questions you find there as well as those you see 
here. Cut along the dotted line and mail it all in to me. You 
might call this “Solitary Home Observation.” 

The other way to play this game is at your troop meeting. 
All girls should bring their own copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Announce a week beforehand that the game will be played at 
the next meeting and have your tour of investigation during the 
week. Or make it a real observation test, with all girls on their 
honor not to look up the answers. Then see which girl can 
answer the most questions. The first way of playing this game 
in your troop will be a memory test game. The second will be 
an observation game. Do it which-ever way you prefer. After 
troop meeting, take home your own questions and answers, check 
up on them to make sure your memory was correct. Then mail 
your answers to me. 

That is most important—mail your answers to me. 


Prizes for the best answers 


By writing out your answers to the questions you see here 
and on the next page and by cutting the half-page carefully along 
the dotted line and mailing it to me, you will be helping us so 
tremendously that we wish to show you how much we appre- 
ciate it. We wish we might send each one of you a tangible 
sign of our appreciation. But since that is impossible, we shall 
do the next best thing and make awards for the five best and 
most complete sets of answers which come to us. 

To the best set of answers we shall award the following 
prizes. 

1sT PrizE—A radiolite wrist watch 
2ND PrizE—A poncho 

3RD PrizE—A Girl Scout ring 

4TH PrizE—A Girl Scout axe 

5TH PrizE—Girl Scout stationery 

Send it before June 15th. No set of answers received after 
June xsth will count. 

_ Write some answer after every question. If you do not have 
in your home the article mentioned, say so and your answer 
will count. 


MHISLLINE = 


—— — — — — — — —— — — —- CUT ALONG 


EN Will Every Subscriber Help Me 


Our Magazine Better By Answering These Questions? 


By HELEN FERRIS 
Editor 


How many members of your family are under 15? 


Male.... 


Female.... Over 15?.... 


Female.... 


month ? 


Has your family any of the following articles? 


(Write 
“yes” or “no”. Also state what make.) 
Refrigerato n T Make: onueee enntre AN : 
Kitchen Gabinet Makes. seened E 
Electric Iron eerie Makes iveda eee 
Vacuum Sweeper?........... Makera ta ANT 


Other electrical equipment? ..Make 
Piano? 


reee rese a E T Make) er ceca s eaaa E 
Playeri Pianon aee T Make? ae tenoa a A: 
Phonograph? aaa ATE Make 


Have you any plans for home improvements? 
If so, what kind?..... 


Ci ee i iii ir id 


Do you select your own clothes and personal articles? 
What brands of the following does your family use? 


Toilet Soap................. Cold Cream.... 


Talcum Powder.............Face Powder... 


Sc ais 


ImporTANT—Don’t forget whats on the next page. 
Your answers won't count without them. 


Send in your answers before June 15 


y 
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What brand of laundry soap does your family use?........ 


What brand of goes POU ENEN ee Celsise ic sien is 


Does your family use the following? (Say “yes” or 


and give brand.) 


Breakfast food.......... TAL os sono Sao MOO OSES 
Baking powder.......... ISON. osason oa a 
Canned milk...........- BRAT | sou dd no gdooneeoOneeG Snog 
Canned fruits............ Brand Minette aeee eea eies 
Canned vegetables....... memi . sonddive pa aaa a 
GOCOR a a TN IB os ocsoasboep aaa en OOeee 
Prepared desserts........ Tal... snp assode coup o a A 
SPON soma a so dbodoses ISA oo .o95 as os pops aO 


Se 


Se 
Se 


Se ee 


ee 


Did your mother make jam or jelly last year?............. 


E R IST AN anaona aaa cise cieisioe soo rce eines. 


aa eea e eee eaa aE ea ea aieo elelo ces m sisese poes 


E z Make a list below of the ten kinds of Homemaker pages 
À you m wish to have in THE AMERICAN GIRL. This 


tmost importance in the contest. 


SAE 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


D 
03 


SAR ALONG THIS LINE —————— — — — — — = 


——— TI 
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DUTTON’S 


BOOKS FOR GIRL SCOUTS 


On Camping 


Camp Grub By ELON JESSUP 
What to take, how to keep it, how to cook it 
and many helpful hints. $3.50 


On Parties 


Producing Amateur Entertainments 
By HELEN FERRIS 


X Best of the stunt books. $2.50 
Girls’ Clubs By HELEN FERRIS 
For Girl Scout leaders, etc. $2.50 


Easy Conjuring Without Apparatus 
By WILL BAFFEL 
$1.25 


Simple and clear. 


On Dramatics 


Outwitting the Weasels By HELEN FARRINGTON 
Plays for young bird lovers. $2.00 


The Haunted Circle By ADELAIDE NICHOLS 


Plays for children and adults. $2.50 
Popular Science 

Boy’s Book of Chemistry 
By CHARLES R. CLARK $2.00 
Boy’s Book of the Earth 
By S. A. SMALL $2.50 
Boy’s Book of Electricity 
By S. A. SMALL $2.50 
Boy’s Book of Physics 
By CLARK and SMALL $2 50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


Publishers 681 Fifth Ave. 


Writeus a letter about 


what you have made with 


your Girl Scout Knife 


Write us a letter telling about some ar- 
ticle of handicraft you have made with 
your Girl Scout knife. Give complete 
directions for making the article and 
send with your letter a snap shot or dia- 
gram showing how it looks. 


For the letter showing the most interesting article 
and describing it most clearly we will award as a 
prize a large size Girl Scout knife. 


The knife has a stag handle with trefoil 
emblem, a fine large blade of best qual- 
ity steel, bottle opener, can opener, 
punch blade and ring for belt. It costs 
$1.60. 


Be sure to get your contribution in be- 
fore June 15. (An extension of two 
weeks). Send all contributions in care 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
G70 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


June, 1925 


June, 1925 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


(Continued from page 25) 


bring me Beauty? 
Why, it’s too wonder- 
ful to believe! 

A. G.: But it’s true. 
I can bring you all 
these—and more. But 
you understand, of 
course, that you can’t 
have me and Fifty-cent 
And perhaps (sadly) you 
prefer, after all, his candy and movies 
and _nick-nacks. 

J. s.: But candy and movies and nick- 
nacks don’t last long. Besides, they don’t 
make the best Girl Scouts. 

F. P.: Justa! You’re not going back 
on me! (Fifty is obviously disturbed.) 

J. S. (ignoring Fifty): But now that 
I think of it, you probably won’t last 
long either. If I take you instead of 
Fifty, I’m afraid you'll stay just long 
enough for me to love your Adventure 
and News and Fun and Beauty, and 
then go gallavanting off and leave me in 
the lurch. I couldn’t bear that. 

A. G.: No, no, Justa. If you take me 
instead of Iifty, I'll come every month 
for five months and bring Beauty and 
Fun and the rest every single time. On 
my honor as a Girl Scout! 

J. s. (excitedly): Oh! So you're a Girl 
Scout too. I didn’t know that. 

A. G.: Of course! I thought you knew 
all along. (They embrace ecstatically.) 

F. P. (glumly): I see my undoing. I 
guess this mushy stuff means that I go 
and she stays. 

J. S.: Right for once, Fifty! I’m sorry, 
old top, but if you want me to be brutally 
frank—there’s really no comparison be- 
tween the two of you. THE AMERICAN 
Girt offers me the most fascinating 
things in the world for five delicious 
months. And the best of it is, we're 
both Girl Scouts together! 

F. P. (as a last hope): But Justa, 
think of the candy and movies and nick- 
nacks— 

J. s.: What are they to a Girl Scout? 
No, Fifty, it’s no use. Get out and stay 
out! I’d rather have THE AMERICAN 
Girt for five months than any old Fifty- 
cent Piece on earth. (Justa shoos Fifty 
off-stage. Then THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and Justa Scout, twining their arms 
about each other's shoulders and ad- 
vancing up-stage break into music. As 
they sing, the rest of the caste—even 
poor old defeated Fifty—join with them 
lustily.) 


Tune: Yankee Doodle 


Beauty, Romance, Fun and News 

And everything that’s nifty, 

You'll get them all in “Tk American 
Girl’— 

Five luscious months for FIFTY. 
“Tk American Girl” is made for you; 

Girl Scouts delight to get it. 
Subscribe Girl Scouts, for fifty cents— 

You never will regret it! 

(Between verses, Justa Scout ex- 
claims): And, oh girls! when my sub- 
scription expires in five months, Pm 
going to ask my mother and father to 
give me my renewal for one of my 
Christmas presents. 


Piece, 


too. 


Then ask your parents to renew for your Christmas 
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New Nature Notebooks 
help you to win badges 


HIS is the season when Girl 
Scouts everywhere are eager 
to be at work on the new nature 
projects, and to win the new 
badges of Bird, Tree and Flower 
Finder. 


books will show you the way they 


Our new nature note- 


will open up fascinating vistas of 
knowledge and pleasure. 

Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, 
our Girl Scout Naturalist, has 
prepared these projects, which 
give full requirements for the 


three new nature badges, Bird, 
Tree and Flower Finder. They 
contain note sheets of questions 
and answers for nature observa- 
tions, as well as abundant charts 
for coloring. 


Prices 


Three projects complete 


with cover $1.50 


Projects separate, each -40 
Cover, leather, lettered in 


gold 50 


Order from 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


670 Lexington Avenue 


Order from ‘ 
National Equipment Department, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Tenderfoot Pin 


The shining golden trefoil may gleam 
on every necktie, because it is within 
the reach of all. Every Girl Scout 
may show she is a Girl Scout because 
every Girl Scout can afford to buy 
a pin. 

Comes in the following styles’ and 
prices: 


1oK Gold (safety catch $3.00 
Gold filled (safety catch) -75 
Midget gold filled +50 
New plain type “15 
Old style plain pin .08 


New York City, N. Y. 
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Here’s a real 
Shortcake 


Here’s a shortcake more delicious, more 
nourishing and more easily digested than 
the ordinary shortcake that is made of soggy 
white flour dough. Dip the strawberries over 


Shredded 
Wheat 


then serve with sugar and cream. 
ce 

A treat for the warm, sul- 

try days—cool and refresh- 


ing. Contains all the iron 
youneed,all the vitamines 


you need, all the bran 
you need. A wholesome, 
nourishing dish for break- 
fast, for lunch, for dinner. 


—_ 


Sa 


Most food for least money 


RAISE MONEY EASILY 


We send well-known, wrapped chocolate bars, such 
as Lowney’s, Hershey's, Waneta, Waleco, Necco, 
etc., and allow thirty days to sell and remit. Many 
Girl Scout troops, schools, churches, and societies 
use this plan 


$24.00 EASILY EARNED 


On order of captain we send any troop a case 
of 60 boxes, 24 5c bars to the box, of above makes, 
fresh. and delicious. We allow thirty days to seli 
Prepay to nearest express office if north of Baltimore, Md., or west of 
ern customers. bove offer shows $24.00 profit. (Prices subject to change). 
Rochester, New York. Liberal allowance elsewhere. Special offer to West- 
Order from this adyt. or send for complete circular. 

FRED D. LESURE CO. 
Wholesale Confectioners, 50-S Laurel St., 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Be a Get-Acquainted subscriber—50c for 5 months 


June, 1925 


(Continued from page 11) 

“Sure do, Senator,” Mike replied. 

“Well, Mike, that is good news. This 
is Mr. Ross, Mike; Harchester’s new 
high school principal.” 

Ross’s hand shot out. “Congratula- 
tions seem due,” he said cordially. 

“Better congratulate Nancy,” suggest- 
ed Mike. 

“T will if I can ever get near enough 
to her.” 

When Mike had left him, Mr. Briggs 
turned to the younger man. “You'll 
stay to supper?” he asked. 

“Not tonight, thank you.” And Philip 
climbed over the door of his roadster 
and headed for town. 

Meantime, Nancy, to avoid her 
mother, had entered the house by the 
side door. 

“Nancy!” 

Her mother had heard her and ap- 
peared in the kitchen door, her hands 
covered with’ flour. “Father’s 


home,” 
she said. 
“T know, mums.” 
“And Mr. Ross is here, too. I think 


he is going to stay to supper.” 

“Well, I think I'll keep to my room, 
mums.” 

“Why, Nancy! You aren’t sick?” 

“Just t-tired.” And Nancy, her 
shoulders heaving, raced up the stairs. 

Presently Mr. Briggs entered the 
kitchen. “Ross wouldn’t stay,” he said; 
then, rubbing his hands together, “I 
guess I’m as good as elected, mother.” 

“David, do you know what is the 
matter with Nancy? She won’t come 
down to supper.” 

“I didn’t treat her right, mother. I 
guess I humiliated her, but she looked 


so disreputable .. .” 
“Father! After the way she has 
worked! All week, she has gone about 


notifying the world that she is dad’s 
boy.” 

“Don’t rub it in, Ann. 
can to make it right.” 

He did not see Nancy again that 
night but the next day, in his clumsy 
style, he did attempt an apology. 

“Forget it,’ she said crisply. “Just 
set me down as a total loss and let it 
go at that.” 

Early in August came Harchester’s 
annual field day, held at the fair grounds 
beyond the city and Nancy, in spite of 
family remonstrance, elected to stay at 
home. 

“Alone?” opposed Mrs. Briggs. “Mike 
and Theresa are going in the car with 
us, remember. What if anything should 
happen?” 

“I can always wring my hands and 
snivel like a perfect lady’, Nancy an- 
swered, derisive eyes on her father. 

The luncheon disposed of, she collect- 
ed a cushion, a new magazine and her 
camera and made for her favorite view. 
When the light was right, she meant to 
get some pictures of the plateau and 
foothills which merged finally into the 
simple grandeur of the mountain. 

The next she knew, she was sitting 
upright, every sense alert. A glance at 
her wrist reminded her that she had left 
her watch in the house, but by the 


Pll do all I 
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shadows on the meadow she knew that 
it must be mid-afternoon. 

The sound that had awakened her 
came again. It was that of a car chug- 
ging up the last ascent. There was 
nothing unusual or terrifying about 
that, nevertheless her nerves tingled as 
she made her way to the opposite door, 
facing the unpalatable fact that she was 
out of sight and sound of a human 
friend. : 


Saar 


al sane Lerr: Officers’ leather 
4 AB belt, mahogany color 

Sizes 28-38 $2.75 
Sizes 40-42 3.00 


x S RIGHT: Girl Scout, khaki 
A man had driven up to the house and à 
was busily ringing the door bell. Get- colored webbing belt 
ting no response, he peered around the Sizes 28-38 $0.65 


corner of the house at the empty garage. 
Nancy’s heart was pumping fast. 

There had been something too cautious 

about the man’s manner to be reassur- 

ing. She was back at the other door if 

by the time he had stopped. She watched Add style toO your unı1 orm 

him as he alighted, observing that he 

was quite young. Entering the barn, 


he hallocd guarded.” poel] with a belt—leather for officers, 


on legitimate business went about it less 


furtively. “Political slugging,” she bb S i l S 

summed up as, grabbing her camera, we ng OTF Ir couts 

she started toward the built-in ladder. 
When she reached the lower floor, the 


man had gone to his car and was taking Seite up your uniform with a belt. Give your appearance 


Sizes 40-42 0.75 


a box from the rear. Bending under its 


: ; i i r ee i is for you. Your 
weight, E eala aa oi a trim, uniformed touch. A belt will do this y 


“How do you do?” National Equipment Department has them in stock. The web belt for 
He glanced up, startled by the steady i A A Lr ahh; 5 
voice, and Nancy’s camera clicked. Girl Scouts is made of excellent quality khaki colored webbing with a 


“What you doing that for?” he 
growled. : j x ‘ D 
“Just getting an exhibit for my hang from either side and make it easy to carry your knife, whistle or 
rogues’ gallery,” she said calmly. 


gun metal finish buckle stamped with the trefoil emblem. Belt hooks 


She was studying him swiftly. He rope. This belt is stout enough to enable you to stick your hand axe 
was younger than she had thought and and sheath in it. Order by waist measure in inches. 
the pallor of his skin and the looseness y A 3 : 
of his lips reassured her. In an en- The officers’ belt is of excellent quality cow hide, mahogany color, with 


counter of almost any sort, she felt 
certain of winning. 
“Is that something for my father?” 
No longer able to support the 
weight, he set the box down and eyed 
her suspiciously. “Where did you come 


from?” he asked. “I been ringing your Order from 
telephone for an hour.” 


“Perhaps I can help you with that!! NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


box.” 
“I guess I made a mistake. TIl be 670 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
beating it.” 
“Oh, I think not.” 


Surprise had confused him and he PSM MUM LALLA 
started on a run for the car and the c 
act of fleeing turned confusion to panic. Bulbs Gh EE BSTC 
All this now put Nancy’s apprehension i 
to rout and roused her scorn and wrath. x 
Here was some foul blow directed 
against her father. Her father! Gone 
were indifference and bitterness and in 
their stead reigned courage and loyalty. 
Once more she was dad’s boy. 

“Why run?” she drawled. “I have 
your picture.” 

He stopped, turning. “Whats to 
hinder my doing a little rough stuff?” 
he threatened. 

Nancy, her fighting blood up, laughed 
blithely. “Two things,” she replied. 
“You're scared and you haven’t the 
Strength of a good clean boy of ten. 

esides, you’re sick.” 

_She saw a new kind of fear leap into 
his eyes—fear blended with despair. 
Aw, lay off,” he begged. 

(Continued on page 51) 


Then ask your parents to renew for your Christmas 


tongue buckle. It is fitted with bronzed metal rings and snap hooks. 


In ordering belts, give your waist measure in inches. 


“ARCOR” 


“Creative 
Handcrafts” 
Simple as A.B. C. 


We guarantee the results. Most 
charming reed baskets, lamps and 
trays are made with our “Make It 
Yourself’ method. Begin today 
and become a basketry leader dur- 
ing the summer. 


Write for Catalog No. 2 


American Reedcraft Corporation 
130 Beekman Street : New York City 


Roses and Vegetable Plants 
in Season at 


Herrmann’s Seed Store 
140 East 34th Street, New York City 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money 


for 


Girl Scout Work 


with 


Osborne Benefit Pencils 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops. 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender or 
Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver lettering. 


During the past year we printed over two and a half million 
of our “Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this very 
minute they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, Camp 
Fire Groups, High School Associations and Classes, Churches, 
Lodges, etc., in all parts of the country. The pencils we fur- 
nish are of excellent quality, having the easy writing graphite, 
gilt tips, red rubber erasers and can be had all in one color or 
assorted, with any short inscription up to 35 or 40 letters in 
gilt or silver. Every pencil bears an appropriate inscription 
telling the purpose for which the money is being raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more for their own usgq receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many Girl Scout, School and Camp Fire 
Organizations carry the pencils in stock during the year and 
as large quantities are continually being used, a handsome 
profit is secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, terms 
net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. Camden, 
New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if paid within ten 
days. All goods are usually shipped within 48 hours from 
receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1000 pencils) at a time, we will print 
any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate and 
allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at 
least seven gross we are giving TWENTY-FIVE EXTRA 
PRINTED PENCILS FREE with each order for the above 
quantity. This will add $1.25 to the profits of this sale or 
more than $20.00 for every seven gross sold. In other words 
—a little better than 60% on an investment of $31.50. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per 
gross which with the twenty-five extra pencils brings the 
total profit to over $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, thus 
giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and do all the 
collecting before sending us our share of the proceeds. In 
other words—we finance the investment for you—no fuss— 
no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which to 
secure funds for your Troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very plainly and we will ship them 


at once. 


They will soon be earning good money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 


PT 4 —) 


The Osborne Specialty Company 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A Genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duofold Gold 
Mounted Fountain Pen Free of all Cost. 


To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time, we will give one of the above 
pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be awarded to 
the member of the troop selling the most pencils during the 
campaign. 


—— S äi 


A. G. June 25 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., 
Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


You may send us „sssr gross “Benefit Pencils” 1m .....sssesssesssese 
finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following 
copy: 


It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils and the bill is paid within fifteen days from date 
of invoice we are to receive a genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duo- 
fold Pen—Free. 

Name of Troop 

Captain 
CHEV OX UEN A rrr AIr rr ere essessesessseesesseseoscace 54 cesasevs eve case essesscace = 


BEATO eessicie secs cscs eres sses coreresers eseve,evasececsscosescnesve sosace sacere rece esese eve es see veces D 


No order for less than two gross accepted. Pencils after being 
printed cannot be returned for credit, 
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(Continued from page 49) 


“Sick.” She stressed the sore spot. 
“Ts it tuberculosis?” 

“Say,” he said, “what are you—a 
blooming doctor?” 

“No. But I could cure you with my 
hands tied. Why don’t you sit down 
and tell me about it?” 

She sat on the box, pointing to the 
running board of the car for him. And, 
strangely enough, he obeyed, but was 
furious at his acquiescence. He blus- 
tered till, meeting her eyes, he saw 
solicitude there. Then it came out with 
a gush. His mother and sisters had 
died of the dread disease. 

“And the saw bones said I hadn't 
a Chinaman’s chance,” he finished. 

“And so you said ‘a short life and a 
merry one, ”?” she supplemented. 

“Aw, what’s the use!” And he half 
rose. 

“Sit down,” she ordered. “Weve 


x J 
got to this.” She tapped the box sig- O O 
nificantly. fh K h 
“I guess you know what that is.” O cial aki 
“Rather. Its contraband liquor to 
be planted in this barn and found and 


used as a bullet to stop my fathers ||| Stamped on back with Trefoil trade mark 


political career. And they picked you 


to do the filthy trick. What did they WO times to the yard—that yard—all are official. They will 
EN athe yet,” was the sullen reply. is the way official khaki is know, poe: that they are buying 
e mean ying to you personalis wf] amped with the tefeil ade) 90 ntl ap 
were oY father. brandes a lawbreaker na Every yard Uet goes into moderate in price, khaki is the 
Bt mpeane twenty-five bucks,” hej| f| uniforms bears this seal. Thus ideal fabric for uniforms and has 
snapped. 


a aged. “What had A Girl Scouts can know that their been adopted all over the world. 
me as ‘with it?” Nab Nag FOUN panne uniforms, their middies, their Girl Scout khaki is good khaki. 
He rose and turned on her fiercely. bloomers, their khaki by the It is “Colonial Mills” khaki. 


“Tf it’s any of your business, I was Ord 
going as far West as I could get on rder from 
it. The climate out there is good for 


—what ails me” National Equipment Department 
She rose also. “What is your name?” A 
“Anderson Bray,” —reluctantly. 670 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 


“See here, Andy; you don’t need to 
go West to cure yourself. Why not 
stay right here—father can take you on 
for light work—and drink milk and keep 
early hours and sleep on a nice bed in 


Look for ie ae Stamped 


a tent?” : GIRL SCOUTS 

He was really only a frightened boy Trefoil on back 
whom life had handled roughly. He Trade mark AENEA of khaki 
gulped. 


AEE n : GIRL SCOUTS, ING. HUSSEN! NEW YORK CITY 
He’d be apt to let me,” he said, 


trying to achieve a sneer. 

“You may trust me for that, Andy. 
At least, will you stay till he gets 
back, and come clean? You shan’t be 
harmed; I promise you that.” 

His sick eyes wandered to the moun- 
tain top, turned, met hers, wavered— 
and held. 

“Pm on,” he said. 

She felt her throat tighten and 
sought for something that would put 
them on a comradely footing. “Perhaps 
this will square me with dad,” she said. 
“You see, Andy, he wishes I were a 
boy.” 

They both came to attention, listen- 
ing. A car was mounting the hill 
strongly. Panic shot into the boy's 
eyes and Nancy observed it. “Steady, 
Andy. That isn’t father—we pant up 


Eighth National Training School 
JUNE 11-25, 1925 . 
Chicago Girl Scout Camp, Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


“Innisfree Week” (outdoor training for Girl Scout Leaders) will be 
given by Miss D. Christian Moore, English Girl Guider. 

Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, Girl Scout Naturalist, will give special , 
training in Nature Work. 


Board and Tuition $15 per week. Transportation, round trip, from 
Chicago to Camp $4.60. 


Registration ($5.00) not later than June Ist. 
For particulars address 


Miss Emelia Thoorsell, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
326 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


(Continued on next page) 
Be a Get-Acquainted subscriber—50c for 5 months 
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Leaders’ Training Courses 
at Camp Andree in June 


NDREE in June! Green hillsides, a 

blur of weeping willows by the lake; 
perfect small encampments along wind- 
ing trails; lovely Innisfree set in its apple_ 
orchard beyond the woods. And the 
people! Leaders, Camp Directors, Camp 
Counselors and Local Directors—from 
North, South, East and West, they come 
to learn Scout-craft in a training school 
that is an experimental station for the 
National Girl Scout organization. Here 
local councils may gather ideas for trans- 
planting in their own communities. 


Jane Deeter Rippin, National Director 
of the Girl Scouts, will direct the camp, 
and people prominent in Scouting will 
give the following courses: 


Campers’ Course (2 parts) 


1. First Innisfree week, June 7 - June 
14. This course will be a special intro- 
ductory training week in camp technique 
for Girl Scout leaders, captains, camp 
directors, and camp counselors. Innis- 
free week will be conducted by Miss D. 
Christian Moore, English Guider. 


2. Camp Administration, June 15 - 
June 28. This course will be conducted 
by Miss Louise Price, secretary, Na- 
tional Camp Department. Each patrol 
will devote five days to working out a 
series of projects dealing with the estab- 
lishment and equipment of various kinds 
of camps, and five days to projects on 
program and management after a camp 


has been established. Special work in 
forestry, nature lore, and out-of-door 
crafts will be offered. 


‘Troop Management Course 


June 15 - June 28. This course will 
be conducted by Miss Elsa G. Becker, 
Instructor, Education Department. It 
will give Girl Scout officers a better 
understanding of the aims and ideals of 
Girl Scout work and how they may be 
developed through activities of the troop. 
Discussions will be held on Patrol Sys- 
tem, Court of Honor, selection and 
training of Patrol Leaders, etc. In- 
struction will be given in bird study, 
woodcraft, swimming, games and knots. 


Local Directors’ Course 


June 15 - June 28. This course will be 
conducted by Mrs. Sibyl Gordon Newell, 
Secretary, National Field Department. 
There will be discussions of practical 
value to Local Directors, including me- 
thods of organization, duties of a Direc- 
tor, and her Council, office management, 
publicity and exhibits, training leaders, 
public speaking and pageantry. 


Other Innisfree weeks 


Miss D. C. Moore will also conduct 
two Innisfree Weeks on the following 
dates: 

1. August 18 - August 28 
2. September 9 - September 19 


Send for circulars to 


Miss Elin A. Lindberg, Girl Scouts, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Rate $15.00 per week 
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that last pitch—but whoever it is, no 
harm is coming to you.” 

The car stopped at the house and 
came on to the barn and presently 
Mr. Briggs and Philip Ross strode 
around the corner and stopped at the 
tableau before them. 

Mr. Briggs was astounded. But sud- 
denly Nancy was looking at him with 
her gallant eyes. His heart leaped. 
Nancy! His girl! 

“Dad,” she was saying, “this is 
Anderson Bray and he has something 
to say to you.” 

“Just a minute, Nancy. I want Mr. 
Ross to meet you.” 

Philip grasped her hand. “We came 
up in my three-passenger to get you and 
take you back to supper.” 

“Tf you would only signal your ap- 
proach,” she sighed, “I’d manage, just 
once, to be on the piazza, crocheting 
a tidy.” 

“Heaven forbid!” he breathed fervent- 
ly 


“Now, Andy.” And Nancy turned to 
the boy who was twirling his cap in 
nervous fingers. She went over and 
stood beside him while haltingly he told 
his story. 

“Oh, I ain’t reformed,” he finished, 
and challenged them to deny it, “but, 
believe me, I’m off such stunts for life.” 

“Andy isn’t strong, dad, and I’ve 
promised that he may stay here this sum- 
mer and sleep in the tent. Please tell 
him he may.” 

Mr. Briggs looked at Andy and 
smiled. ‘You may, Andy,” he said. 

They all conferred together and de- 
cided that Mr. Briggs and Andy, in the 
latter’s car, should take the box down 
to Judge Brewster, tell him the story, 
and rely upon his judgment as to sub- 
sequent procedure. Nancy and Philip 
Ross were to follow in his car. 

“Then,’ Mr. Briggs said, including 
Andy with his eyes, “we'll all join 
mother for supper and when we come 
home, we'll pitch the tent.” 

Nancy and her father walked to the 
house, the former to get ready to go. 
“This is a pretty good day’s work, 
daughter,” he said. 

“Tt is nothing, really; nobody would 
have believed that you put that stuff 
there.” 

“Not many, perhaps, but some; and 
certainly I would have been ridiculed. 
Ridicule, Nancy, is often more damag- 
ing than proven corruption.” 

“T suppose so.” 

“I’m pretty proud of you, daughter, 
and I’m grateful, too. How about this. 
Want it?” 

She felt something in her palm and 
looked down to see her vanity case 
lying there. Then she looked up and 
met his eyes and her own were glow- 
ing. 

x ‘Oh, I ain’t reformed,’” she said, 
and challenged him to deny it, “ ‘but, be- 
lieve me, I’m off such stunts for life.’ ” 

Hand in hand, and smiling, they dis- 
appeared within the house. 


Be a Get-Acquainted subscriber—50c for 5 months 
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Taking Up Tennis 
(Contined from page 21) 


play. The many kinds of service will 
be taken up in a later chapter. 

The “smash” is a very hard volley 
to “kill” the ball for an “ace,” or un- 
returnable ball. 

The “half-volley” is a pick-up of the 
ball as it touches the ground and is 
more of a ground stroke than a volley. 

The “chop” is a ball hit with a back- 
spin that drops almost dead as it touches 
the ground. 

The “cut ball” is a ball with a twist 
which causes it to bounce off at an 
angle. 

1. Select your racquet carefully. 


2. Have a professional teacher if you 
can possibly have and find a good one. 


3. Learn the swing, body and foot 
movement of the drive before you play 
a game. 


4. Start right—and you will have less 
to unlearn later. 

The drives—forehand and backhand 
—are easily the most important strokes 
in tennis. You may learn any number 
of trick plays, you may have a splendid 
service, but if you cannot drive hard 
and accurately, you will never be a real 
tennis player. For every ace that you 
win with the spectacular smash or the 
lightning service, you will win a dozen 
aces with the homely drive. 

The drive is the foundation of the 
girl’s game of tennis; you can be a first- 
class player knowing only the two 
drives. Neither Mrs. Bundy nor my- 
self can really do anything but drive. 
It is different with the men; the first 
flight of players must know the whole 
game. It is enough for the girl to drive 
equally well on both hands. 


Therefore learn to drive! Perhaps I 
place too much stress on the drives, but 
I think most players will agree with me 
that no adequate girl’s game can ever be 
built up on a foundation other than the 
drive. Driving is my game; I am quite 
sure that at least twenty girls in this 
country could beat me if I -tried to 
play a net game, while, on the other 
hand, if I were forbidden ever to volley, 
my game would not noticeably lose in 
strength. 

But driving is more than merely get- 
ting the ball back across the net: the 
true drive sends the ball swiftly and 
surely to an exactly predetermined place 
in the court. It is the easiest stroke to 
play and the hardest stroke to play well. 

ood driving demands the utmost in 
coordination, for it demands a precise 
combination of arm, foot, body, and eye. 
Hence it is that good drivers are scarce 
among both men and women. 

A word from the Editor: The sug- 
gestions upon this page are taken from 
Miss Bijurstedt’s splendid book “Ten- 
nis for Women,” published by Double- 
day, Page and Company. We are pub- 
lishing them here with the kind permis- 
sion of the publishers and are hoping 
many of you will place this book in your 
own sport library. 
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Come to Camp Andree 


Camp Andrée is a camp for 
Girls of 14 or older who are in- 
terested in becoming Girl Scout 
Leaders. 


Situated in the heart of beauti- 


ful Westchester County, and 
only 30 miles from New York, 
it can be easily reached by train 
or motor. 


The Camp will be run as a 
Troop Camp, using the patrol 
system, with each patrol in its 
own delightful encampment. 


Life is lived out-doors. 


Below the tents on the hills is a 
beautiful lake, offering oppor- 
tunity for swimming and boat- 
ing, with instruction and super- 
vision. 


Rates $10.00 per week. 
Dates July 3—September 4. 


Of special interest to Girl Scout 
Leaders is the Third National 
Training School. June 7-28. 
Rate $15 per week. 


Send for circulars to 


Miss Elin Lindberg, Camp Manager 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 


F R E E — Two Sets of Nyassa 
Also 
20 Different British Colonies 


Barbados and Jamaica pictorials and a 
packet of hinges all for a request for my 


1, 2 and 3c net sheets, also at 50% Disct. 
None better. 
CHAS. T. EGNER 
420 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia Pa. 


Plays for Girl Scouts and Brownies 
by Virginia Park Matthias 


THe First or May—a fairy play. 
THe Brownre’s Dream—a Brownie’s adven- 
tures in Mother Goose Land. 


Published by Samuel French 
25 West 45th St., New York. 


Then ask your parents to renew for your 


GIRLS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 
Only to Applicants for Stamps on Approval 


We will send as premium for 12 cents 
(regular price twenty-five cents) 1 set 
Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval sheets, 
1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 per- 
foration gauge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle 
stamp, Packet of stamps from Abyssinia, 
Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., etc., 
and price list. PIKES, PEAK STAMP CO., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


International Post Office 


is increasingly popular. During the past few 
weeks, over three hundred Girl Scouts have 
asked to correspond with Girl Scouts or Girl 
Guides in other countries. 


If you wish a foreign correspondent, send 
THE AMERICAN GIRL your name, age and ad- 
dress as well as your preference of foreign 
country, where your correspondent shall live. 


Christmas 
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Candy for Your Camp Canteen 
Save the middleman’s profit by buy- 


ing directly from the manufacturer 
of Dairy Maid Chocolate and Cocoa 


Camp Directors. You can buy Dairy Maid 
candy and cocoa directly from the manufactu- 
rer at manufacturer's prices. You will thus 
save the profit always charged to you by the 
middle man and jobber. You will also insure 
your getting fresh made goods. 


Products are made from the best obtainable 
raw materials. The Milk Chocolate is de- 
lightful in its mellow creaminess. The Almonds 
are whole Almonds toasted to a snappy crispi- 
ness. The Peanuts we use are the best selected 
butter roasted Virginias. In our sweet Vanilla 
Chocolate vou will find a velvety smoothness 
and a palatable quality quite unusual in sweet 
Chocolate. Our chewey Old Fashioned Molas- 
ses Candy covered with smooth tasty Chocolate 
is wonderfully good. 

Camp Directors will welcome Dairy Maid Pro- 
ducts in their canteens. Write for particulars 
and samples. 


Captains. You can easily secure money for your troop, too. Write for particulars 
and samples. 


Brewster Sons Company 


Department A.G. Newark, N. J 


Earn Money 


for your Troop 


by selling CURADENT 


Endorsed by various 


Boards of Health 


MEDAL OF CoN Oxi Se 
Th L t W d GOLDEN CAGLET Pwy- -hN tan ATTEND 
See Ox aren 
BADGES 
I CHEVRONS 


in a Dentifrice i 


GooD TURN REMANDER ~- - = |------ Í --CMILD NURSE 


PROFICIENCY y 


BADGES D 4- SCHOLARSHIP 


TEETH 


7 


PREVENTS PYORRHEA 


Endorsed by 
Leading Physicians W here 


D 
and entists shall I wear my badges? 


p Ask your Kdrugglst for A DADE NT: 
neva Chemical Corporat ; A 
= Be cores Aves, New York City, As an answer to this question, 
< If you want to make money foryour asked so frequently by Girl Scouts, 
Loe get your captain to write to the National Standards Committee 
us for information. has had the above drawing made. 


N -HOME NURSE ” 
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Scribes’ Charter 


(Continued from page 26) 
magazine as: story page, scribes’ page, 
pictures, ete. Fourth, we all had our 
picture taken showing us reading THE 
AMERICAN Girt. The next stunt we 
had to leave until some other time, for 
darkness overtook us and the girls had 
to go home. So when summer comes, 
we are going but to ous cabin and hive 
another AMERICAN GIRL party and this 
time we are going to impersonate the 
various advertisements such as Girl 
Scout equipment, books, schools, Am- 
ERICAN GIRL subscriptions, ete.” 

The picture of the Patrol Leaders of 
San Diego, Cal., on page thirty-one, was 
taken outdoors on the tweaty-fourh of 
January. And that of Troop 22, Day- 
ton, Ohio, was taken at the time of our 
AMERICAN Girt Contest there. We 
do wish more of you would have Am- 
ERICAN GIRL contests, to see which 
troop or group of troops can secure the 
greatest number of new subscriptions, 
especially now when our 50-cents-for- 
five months is open to every Girl Scout 
who has never before subscribed. No- 
thing would rejoice our hearts more than 
to have an overwhelming number of 
contests, followed by an overwhelming 
number of subscriptions! * * * When 
we had our What-I-Wish-in-My-Maga- 
zine Contest last fall, one of the girls 
who wrote a letter was Sally Stanton of 
the Scottish Rite Hospital Troop, De- 
catur, Ga. Sally’s letter was a vivid 
description of how the Girl Scouts there, 
though crippled, enjoy our adventure 
stories in the magazine and all the other 
features, because, as she said, “We like 
to read about other girls who can do 
what we can’t.” So the Editor, Helen 
Ferris, wrote to Sally and asked her 
whether we could not have a picture of 
the Girl Scouts in her troop. The 
picture you see on the picture spread, 
Sally’s lieutenant, Miss Eugenia B. 
Hume, helped to have it taken. And we 
are hoping that every hospital in which 
there are any girls, may have THE Am- 
ERICAN GIRL as a bedside companion. 
The picture on page 31 of THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL stunt in Fall River, Mass., 
also has a story. The girls’ Captain, 
Miss Marcella I. Brierly, sent a copy of 
the stunt to the Editor, with the follow- 
ing letter. “Each week the Patrols pre- 
sent in competition an original stunt in- 
terpreting a Girl Scout law. The time 
limit is five minutes. Points are given 
for originality and the manner in which 
the idea is presented. The Comet Pa- 
trol is the youngest of our patrols. The 
leader is a second year high school 
student and a second class Girl Scout. 
But the rest of the patrol are from ten 
to twelve years of age and attend gram- 
mer school. The girls wrote the stunt 
by themselves to illustrate ‘A Girl Scout 
is thrifty’, and since the idea was to save 
money for THE AMERICAN GIRL subs- 
criptions, I am sending it to you.” 

We hope to publish this stunt in a 
forthcoming issue of the magazine. 
Meanwhile, can you not write your 
own? 


Be a Get-Acquainted subscriber—SOc for 5 months 
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In Brooklyn— 


Official hea d- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS mc. 


BROOKLYN 


Girl Scouts, 


Listen! 
HEN in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 


agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


WE want you to know that 
this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Scout Ap- 
parel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The [Hecht Co. 


7th Street, at F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Be Wartm 
at Camp 


SWEATER is the ideal wrap 

for camping and hiking as well 
as for school, athletics and winter 
sports. The new official Girl Scout 
sweaters come in brown and green 
heather color mixture to create an 
harmonious effect with the uniform. 
They are made of finest all-wool 
yarn and are knit in the popular 
shaker stitch that is used for all col- 
lege and athletic sweaters. This 
stitch makes of the sweater a pliable 
garment that fits snugly and does 
not hamper the freedom of your 
bodily movement. It also gives 
warmth without bulk, as well as 
hard wear. 


Comes in two styles, coat and slip 
over. The coat model, illustrated 
above, is very popular, due to the 
ease with which it can be put on 
and taken off. 

Coat model, sizes 32-40....... $8.00 
Slip over model, sizes 32-40.. 7.00 

` 


Order these sweaters from your 


LOCAL EQUIPM A | 
Q ENT AGENT j Girl Scouts of Orange County 


or 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


DEPARTMENT 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Jordan Marsh 
Company 


Official Headquarters 
in 
Boston 


for Scout Apparel 


and Accessories 


A Special Section, devoted 
to Girl and Boy Scout 
Equipment is located on 
the Third Floor, Main 


Store. 


Cincinnati 
Headquarters 
for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beauti- 
ful store is official head- 
quarters for the Girl 
Scouts in Cincinnati. 
All your official require- 
ments very readily taken 
care of on the second 
floor of Cincinnati’s 
Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store 


The 
Bolles-Brendamour 
Co. 


130-135 E. Sixth St. 


hewSelden Sethe 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURG, NEW YORK 


Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Revised 7 


Standard Price List 


for Girl Scout Equipment s 
Effective June 1, 1925 


aN 
Y 


Uniforms 
Size Price : Size Price Size Price 
TongiCoat) <<< os .<c-< >. 10-18 $3.65 Hats, Officer’s ........ 714-8 $400 Blakes RIAS anoa $2.00 
38-42 AG Hans, Scout ........... 612-8 1.60 GreentSilkipe ce AE es 2.00 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 4.70 Canvas Leggins, Pair........ 1.00 Puttees, Women’s sizes..... z 3.00 
38-42 5.20 Web Belt ............. 28-38 65 Gir lsasixeseicciscjcctsiecc cee: 2.00 
Ct? a5 55. 55D Se ooo oe 10-42 2.10 40-42 “75 Waterproof Coats, sizes 10-20 8.00 
BIoomers KEren 10-42 1.85 Leather for officers..... 28-38 2.75 sizes 40-42 9.50 
Knickers aeee eenen 10-42 2.15 : 40-42 3.00 j $ 
Middy—Official khaki.. 10-40 1.75 Neckerchiefs, each ........... 0.45  SwWeaters—Brown and Green 
Norfolk Suits—Officer’s: Colors: Kareen purple, dark Heather— 
Khaki, Light sveight 34-42 7.25 ue, light blue, khaki, pale . Coat Model, sizes..... 32-40 8.00 
= 5 ts S sell. , 
Khaki, heavy weight 34-42 15.00 yellow cardindi ZONER, and Slip over model, sizes.. 32-40 7.00 
Serg ee aeiee 34-42 38.00 
Badges 
x Attendance Stars x * Life Saving Crosses x Second Class Baige........ $o.. 5 
Gold BEE Eeee eee +c $0.20 Silveri r aeo Aea aa eee $1.75 x* Thanks Badge 
Cfo 38> (GSS aes 15 Bronze I ee E AE e 1.50 Heavy gold plate with bar.. 3.00 
x First Class Badge.......... las) x%Medal of Merit.......... 3 1.00 Gold Plate Pins............ 75 
x Flower Crests .......-.cee: .15 x Proficiency Badges......... 115 Stluer Plate .......cccccecs 75 
Pins 
x Brownie .....--.-eeeseeee: $o.a5 xLapels—G. S.—Bronze. .... $0.50 New plain type............ $o.15 
Committee. ......-..cceeees .75 x Tenderfoot Pins Old style plain pin.... ox 
x* Community Service ...... 35 10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 Midget gold filled ......... -50 
x° Golden Eaglet .........-- 1.50 Gold Filled (safety catch).. 0.75 xWorn by officers or Scouts 
d y when not in uniform 
Insignia 
vArmband Me eer $o.x5 x Ex-Patro] Leader’s Chevron. $0.20 xLapels—G. S., for Scouts.... $0.20 
Corporal Chevron ......... Io xX ee Insignia (for Captain's x Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 15 
(1)) sagopgs0cOosDeCooo0707 -50 
Songs 
America, the Beautiful....... $0.05 Girl Scout Songs Oh. Beautiful Country........ $0.05 
Are You There.........--+-++ -I0 Vocal Booklet moo IET N $0.10 On the Trail: 
Enrollment eeaeee onlen ae nele eee -I0 Piano ILE 550000000000 50 +30 Pianoneditionmm eens -60 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout .15 Girl Scout Song Sheet........ 04 Mid getaSizenynnciccice i. 05 
First National Training School 25 Lots of IO or more.......... -03 Lots of 10 or more........ .02 
Girl Guide ..........-......- .60 Goodnight slerscteetenete b06006 KG: Onward GacagesdaunabooeGnsee +15 
Girl Scouts Are True........ iQ EASY? CO) sacasconsa000 00000 SOL LOPA Meri Canea i neah .25 
Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 35 
Flags 
American Flags (x) Troop Flags (x) Troop Flags (continued) A 
f Material Price Size Material Price Lettering rics 
Size ateria a, als VAS ERN O Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
2x3 ft. Wool .............- 2.80 ois, ft. Wool.. 420 rse “ “ PO? ooaoooococodooooodondooC -75 
3x5 ft. Wool ......-.-.-.--- 3.60 3x5 ft. Wool.. 5.75 BOCT D O (x) Troop Pennants 
4x6 ft. Wool .............. 4.60 4x6 ft. Wool.. 8.50 200 ct Lettered with any Troop No.. $1.50 
Price Staffs 
ihre Ge aseenndo0000000000000 1.30 yin,x7ft. Jointed with Spiral 
Includes: G. S. Emblem.... $6.75 
G. S. Felt Emblems (separate) xr pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 1 in.x7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 5.00 
POR ete Mt as SC 6-ft. Staff 1 in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 3.50 
aae O ON ı pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy G. S. Emblem—separate....... 3.70 
($9) oanocongocoona donon f pas web carrying case Eagle Emblem—separate....... 2.60 
(> 7 oa -e 45€ Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not Spear Emblem—separate E 1.60 
TXIO.. easoeennrerereesreeeee." 55C jointed ....... Eo AOA CORFA g Carrieri. hT a creo cite 2.60 
Note: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 
SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee om Standards and Awards. 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Brownie Books ............-++ 
Brownie Pamphlet 
Brownie Report) oeae eana 
Blue Book of Rules 


Campward Ho! .............. 

Camp and Field Notebooks— 
3 Projects complete with cover 
Project separate, each ....... 
Cover leather with gold letter- 
ing 

Community Service Booklet— 
Each 


First Aid Book— 

Ne EAOn soca 
Girl Guide Book of Games.... 
Ceremonies around the Girl 

Scout WEA: enoei Eae 
Health Record Books, each..... 

Pep doken. siine ATN 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.. 

Flexible Cloth Cover 

English Girl Guide ......... 
Home Service Booklet, each.... 

Per dozen siara ONAT: 
Knots, Hitches and Splices .... 
Life Saving Booklet 
Ye Andrée Lugge 
Pageant— 


Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence 


Howard 


Axe, with Sheath 
Belt) Hooks. extray-sincececience 
Blankets—y-pound Grey 
Bugle a.e eae e 
Braid—'4-inch wide, yard .... 


Camp:Toilet Kit en a 
Canteen, Aluminum 
Tin) ee ea A I 
Compass, Plain 
Radiolite Dial 
Cuts— 
Running Girl 
Vref ol ET AT 
First Aid Kit with Pouch...... 
Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. 
Kirst Aid) Kit) INO TLE 
Flashlights, Small size 
Larges sizene sleet 
Handkerchiefs—Scout emblem: 
Linen 
Cotton I E A: 
Haversacks, No. 1 
No. 2 


per pair 


25 


Literature 
Price 
Patrol System for Girl Guides .25 
Plays, (each? E E AA +15 
In lots of 10 or more, each.. .10 
By Mrs, B. O. Edey 
Why They Gave a Show 
and How 
How St. John Came to Ben- 
cer's School 
By Oleda Schrottky 
A Pot of Red Geraniums 
Why the Rubbish? 
Everybody's Affair 
By Margaret Mochrie 
Magic Gold Pieces 
Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette)....... .10 
CLE TIR GIG onpoccdoccowccée 1.00 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 
Winter, Spring, Summer. 
Sets cannot be broken)....  .20 
Building! aoee ena coer 2 for .o5 
Washington Little House (Ex- 
terior) oee i el eee 03 
Washington Little House 
(Doorway) e TEE 03 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. 
Price) so eea heraeiieniers .05 
“A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
(By M E. Price) ........ .03 
“A Girl Scout’s Honor is to 
be Trusted” (By M. E. 
Price)’, aaora e eee 03 
Posters— 
New Building Poster 9% x 
Str Samco od ooon Obdo ooto .10 


Miscellaneous Equipment 
1 Khaki, Official Scout, 36 in. 


CTD cog coagc96neaq0g9000C -40 

Heavy, for Officers, 28 in. 

ide) Tilaa EAT .60 
Knives, Noi In oee ET: 1.60 

NOA E E RET: 1.05 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces 3.50 
Mirror—Unbreakable ......... 25 
x Patterns— 

Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 .15 
Norfolk Suit, 34-42............ 25 
Poncho (45X72) P E 3.50 

a (60x282) Gaceccandococc 4-75 
Rings, Silver, 3 to 9 .......... 1.50 

TOKGIG Old, a3 tong merieeeeeeies 4.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by A in. .......... -15 


Lots of 5 or more, each ...... 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt .. .50 
Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per 


yara Mee e 4.75 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case ........ 25 
Aluminum Case ..........+. -50 
Scout Stationery .............. 55 
Scout Stickers, per dozen ...... 05 


Price 

Per: doten ooo rerea 1.00 
Girl Scout Creed (Henry Van 

Dy ke.)) canad sAn AE 15 


Girl Scout poster (large}....  .20 
Girl Scout poster (small).... 10 


Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters 6.85 
Single copies, cach........ 1.00 

Producing Amateur Entertain- 

ments, Helen Ferris......... 2.50 
Scour Laws 

Poster: size) aA EOR +50 

Small size See +15 
Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
Troop Management Course ... -75 
Troop Register (Field Note 

BookSize) Ie sence bOO CaA 2.05 
Filler (without cover) ........ 1.00 
Additional Sheets 

Cash Record 

(15 sheets) aen ene eee 25c. package 

Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 

Treasurer's Monthly Record 

(30 sheets) ioe eerie 25c. package 


Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 
(aisiisheets) eee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Individual Record 
(30 sheets) .......... 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 

3c. a sheet 
Troop Reports 
(Zoksheets)-eeeeeeeee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 


Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 .. 55 
Sun Watch 


ay sefelerareleletoiesereteletetate 1.00 
Transfer Seals, 2 for .......... .05 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
bossed in gold) ............ -02 
3° fOr oatho TAT .05 
12. fOP se aee pee EERE -15 
LOO) JOT; oee a T 1.00 
Thread, Khaki spool .......... -15 
Bernd oxenus pools E 1.20 
x Uniform Make-Up Sets— 
Long Coat Uniform ........ -70 
1 Long Coat Pattern X 
1 Pair Lapels Give 
1 Spool of Thread pattern 
1 Set of Buttons 2 size 
Two piece Uniform ........ 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread size 
1 Set of Buttons 
No make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers. 
Whistles ooondcasdgcagssan05a0c 20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite........ 4.50 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


PPeWir 


Hats are not returnable. 


Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of 
Cash must accompany all orders. 


registered Captain. 


All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


Mail all Orders to 


Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 
See order blank for size. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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= often reads aloud to me as my 


TUNI 


An “American Girl” Family Convention 


N AMERICAN GIRL Convention 
—yes, we hold one every year just 
at this time, on this page. We hold it 
this month, because this is Girl Scout 
Convention time and having Conventions 
is quite the thing. 
> 
To be sure, our Convention is some- 
what different from the Girl Scout Con- 
vention, for we must do our talking by 
mail. On the other hand, we are quite 
Girl-Scout-like because we try to give 
every one an opportunity 
to say what she (or he) 
thinks about THE AMERI- 
can Girt. Last year, 
as perhaps you remember, 
we had on our program 
Commissioners and Cap- 
tains and Council mem- 


bers as well as Girl 
Scouts themselves. 
<> 


This year we are going 

to hear from Girl Scout 
grandmothers, mothers, fathers, and 
aunts. First on our program is Mrs. 
Lydia Thomas, grandmother of Helen 
Thomas of Kalamazoo, Michigan, the 
Girl Scout who suggested the idea for 
our Pioneer Contest. Mrs. Thomas, 
what do you think of THE AMERICAN 
Girt? sf 

<> 


“T have had a good opportunity to 
read Helen’s copies of the magazine,” 
says Mrs. Thomas (in a letter to the 
Editor). “I think it very fine indeed and 
and worthy of a place in the home of 
every girl and just the magazine that 
every Girl Scout should take, it is so 
full of suggestions for them. 
There are fine stories for all 
the family, too. And it brings 
Girl Scouts from every state in 
close touch with one another. 
I have sent several copies that 
contained Helen’s “Pioneer” 
story to my relatives and they 
all pronounce THE AMERICAN 
Girt fine. Helen and I are 
lovers of good reading and she 


Along the Editor’s Trail 


eyes are not as good 
as they once were.” 
<> 

We are happy to 
have another grand- 
mother upon our 
program, the grand- 
mother of Girl Scout 
Frances E. Mason of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, who sends us 
her AMERICAN Girt Convention mes- 
sage through Frances. “My grandmo- 
ther wishes me to tell you that she 
thinks THE AMERICAN GIRL the best 
magazine she has ever seen for a girl. 
She says that I will take it every year. 
I am glad because I like the magazine 
myself and wish it could come every 
week instead.” Á 


O 
. 


sS 


DAN 
Tw 


<> 


Our next number is a Mother-Father 
number, a message from Mrs. H. 
E. Schimmel of Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. Schimmel is mo- 
ther of Ethel A. Schimmel, a 
Girl Scout who subscribes to 
THE AMERICAN GirL. Welcome 
to our Convention, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schimmel. “If I were to have 
only one magazine in my home,” 
says Mrs. Schimmel, “it would 
be THE AMERICAN GiRL. My 
husband and Ethel like to have 
me read to them so I have used 
the stories in THE AMERICAN GIRL. Two 
nights ago, Ethel said, ‘Are you going 
to read tonight, mama?’ I knew what 
she wanted but I asked, ‘What do you 
want me to read? She answered, 
‘Laughing Last. Irene and Marion say 
it is great.’ I then asked Mr. Schim- 
mel if he thought he would like to hear 
it and he answered, ‘What is 
it in? I answered, “THE 
AmericAN GIRL? He quickly 
replied, ‘Sure. The stories in 
that magazine are always 
great.” 


L 


> 


Thank you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schimmel, you are most wel- 
come to our AMERICAN GIRL 
Convention. We shall now 
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hear from a Girl Scout aunt, Miss Ka- 
tharine R. Geddes, of Toledo, Ohio, 
who lives with two Girl Scout niece- 
subscribers to our magazine. “Girl 
Scouts aunts like THe AMERICAN GIRL,” 
says Miss Geddes, “because it is some 
thing they wished for when they were 
ten and ever since—a girls’ magazine 
with something 
alive and doing 
on every page. 
They like to see 
their Girl Scout 
nieces reading it 
because they have 
read it, too, and 
know it is just the 
kind of reading 


for girls. Aunts 
read it (at least, 
this aunt does) 


because they have acquired Girl Scout- 
ing after they were “way past” ten and 
the magazine keeps them in 
touch with Girl Scouts all over 
this big country and also with 
Girl Scouts of other countries, 
as well as giving us a bond in 
common with our nieces.” 
> 

That is splendid, Miss Ged- 
des. We are glad you and your 
nieces all enjoy THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I wish we might hear 
from every aunt whose niece subscribes. 
But since time for closing our Conven- 
tion approaches, may we not sing a 
verse from our new AMERICAN GIRL 
song—see our new stunt on page 
twenty-six. 


Tune: Yankee Doodle 


Beauty, Romance, Fun and News 
And everything that’s nifty, 
You'll get them all in “Tk American 
Girl’ — 
Five luscious months for “Fifty” 


“Tk American Girl” is made for you; 
Girl Scouts delight to get it. 

Subscribe, Girl Scouts, for fifty cents— 
You never will regret it! 


On it comes—our thrilling July issue 


The Saracen Girl 
HAVE just written 

I an adventure story 
about a girl of the desert,” 
wrote Katherine Dunlap 
Cather to Helen Ferris, 
Editor. “Do you think the 
Girl Scouts would like to 
have it in THE AMERICAN 
GırL?” “By all means 
send it along,” replied 
Helen Ferris, who knows 
how much you all enjoy 
adventure stories. The 
Saracen Girl arrived. 

“Indeed we shall have it in the magazine!” exclaimed 
Helen Ferris, when she had finished it. Why? Listen! 
This is just one moment in this story: 

“‘Array my daughter in her mother’s gems,’ Mansulius 
exclaimed. ‘Deck her in manner befitting the Star of the 
East that she is, for tonight the Prince of Ageria comes.’ 

“Fatima called a slave to carry the treasure bag for her 
and followed him into the quarters where Carcas was still 
singing to the nightingale.” 

Did the prince come? What happened then? 

The story tells. 


And a dark lady.... 

“I have a story of a mysterious stranger,” wrote Chris- 
tine Whiting Parmenter to Helen Ferris, the Editor. “Do 
you think the Girl Scouts would like it?” “Send it along!” 
replied Helen Ferris, the Editor, because she knew how 
popular Mrs Parmenter has always been in The American 
Magazine and the many other magazines for which she 
has written. The story arrived. This is the way it started: 

“The crowd was seated on the Wards’ piazza, our cus- 
tomary meeting place when nothing more thrilling was in 
progress. . . Conversation was lagging when the Wards’ 
aunt appeared. 

“Want me to read your palms?’ she said!” 

She saw a dark lady in Ted’s hand—a person who ac- 
tually bobbed up on the spot and whose strange actions 
threatened to disrupt the crowd’s fun. A mysterious dark 


———_— —— ——- —— — —. — Choose 
Sub- Money for 
I scriptions Therm 
| O Nickel Pocket Mirror I $1.50 
| C) Whistle I 1.50 
C In-spool Sewing Kit I 1.50 
1 © Girl Scout Handkerchief I 1.50 
! © Girl Scout Stationery 2 3.00 
| (2 The American Girl 3 4.50 
| O Girl Scout Knife 5 7.50 
| O Handy Flashlight 5 7-50 
- O Ring 5 7-50 
} © Sunwatch 5 7-50 
| Cl First Aid Kit s 12.00 
O Heavy Web Haversack 10 15.00 
| O Handy Mess Kit 12 18.00 
1 O Girl Scout Bugle 12 18.00 
| © Poncho (60 x 82) 15 22.50 
O Wrist Watch 15 22.50 
| O Blanket 20 30.00 


lady! Do you wonder that 
Helen Ferris at once plan- 
ned to have her in our 
July issue? 


Batter up! 
Baseball! Have you 
heard that many girls 


are playing baseball, these 
days? Special rules have 
been worked out which 
will be described for you 
in July by Dorothy Nye 
who is not only one of 
the Barnard College ath- 
letic coaches but also own- 
er of her own camp. Strike! Batter Up! 
Watch for that baseball page! 


Have you heard ? 


Have you heard that there will be all kinds of news 
about our Girl Scout Convention in the July issue? Have 
you heard that there will be more of our Pioneer Contest 
stories? Have you heard that Oleda Schrottky is going 
to give you more good ideas for camp-fire programs? 
And George Newell will come along with another song, 
not to mention other musical notes, and oh, joy! just 
what you have been asking for—more Outdoor Wood- 
craft. All in July! Not to mention the next installment 
of Lucky Penny, our Girl Scout serial. And Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s Camp story. Yes! All in July! 


Almost too many good things ! 


Not only may you have all these good stories if you 
yourself subscribe to the magazine, you may also earn 
your own camp equipment by securing other new sub- 
scriptions to THE AMERICAN Girt. This our Pre- 
mium Plan. 

Here is the list telling how many new subscriptions 
you must secure for each article together with the amount 
of subscription money you must send in. Please note that 
your own subscription does not count. Also, all subscrip- 
tions must be new ones. 


from this list — and clip along dotted line — — — — — — - —-—— 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Girt Scouts, INC. 
670 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 


JUNE AG. 


I have earned the premiums I have checked on this list. 
Please send them to me to the address below. I am sending 
$1.50 for each subscription secured, all of which are new. 


Send $1.50 (check or money order) for each subscription in 
U.S. Canadian postage is 25c extra; foreign postage is 50c 
extra. 
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Mippy AND, KNEEBAND~ BLOOMERS 
BeLow: Girl Scout middy and knee 
band bloomer of official khaki. New 
model that will prove very popular 
with Girl Scouts. These bloomers, 
or the plaited ones, form the stand- 
ard camp uniform—when worn with 


Girl Scout middy blouse. Smart and 


trim in cut and finish, Middy and 
bloomers complete, sizes 10-42, for- 
merly $4.45, 0W.......200-e-» $3.90 


Mippy AND PLAITED BLOOMERS 
Above: Girl Scout middy, comprising 
with knee band or plaited bloomers, 
the standard camp uniform. Middy 
made with long sleeves, patch pockets 
and sailor collar embroidered with 
letters “GS” in square. BLOOMERS 
plaited into belt. Roomy, and com- 
fortable for walking and camp wear. 
Middy and bloomers complete. Sizes 
10-42, formerly $4.25, mow...... $3.60 


Now—Lower Prices on Camp Uniforms 


OUR standard camp and outdoor uniforms are now 

lower in price. This is because your National Bus- 
iness Committee wishes every Girl Scout to be able to 
! . . 
afford the middy and bloomers as a camp outdoor uni- 
form. 


Your middies and bloomers are the same high grade 


garments as formerly. They are made of official Girl 
Scout khaki, stamped twice to the yard with the official 


Sold by 


trefoil trade mark. They are cut to insure comfort and 
freedom of movement. 
launder well. 


They do not soil easily, they 


They are durable, practical and low in 


Middy and plaited bloomer, formerly $4.25, now 


uate Vat clss 4S eTes Skee OTE een ao Sao $3.60 
Middy and kneeband bloomer, formerly $4.45, now 


OOM ae dood 6 Sued acc $3.90 


National Equipment Department, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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